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More than 25 years ago Trane introduced the first Convector-radiator. 
Over the years, Trane has consistently improved the Convector-radiator. 
By devising methods of mass manufacturing, Trane has brought 
‘‘’De Luxe’’ Convector-radiator heating in line with, or lower in cost 
than, other types of hot water and steam heating. Continuous, aggres- 
sive advertising has made Trane ‘“The Sign of Good Heating’’ everywhere 
in Canada. 


UNIVERSITIES | 


The introduction of the Trane new *code-rated Convector-radiators is 
another great step forward of interest to architect, consulting engineer, 
heating contractor and the public alike. In this new line of Convector- 
radiators Trane builds a full range of models and sizes to meet the heating 
needs of homes, hospitals, hotels, offices, churches, schools, stores—for 
all types of installations where Trane has gained a reputation for depend- 
able heating satisfaction. 


HOSPITALS | 


You know Trane because Trane stands for a generation of leadership in 
the Convector-radiator field. Specify and install Trane new *code-rated 
Convector-radiators with confidence. 


COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
4 MOWAT AVENUE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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STOP tat 


nerve-wracking nose! 


outing wont help, 


but JM Acoustical 
Ceilings will ! 


You'll be surprised how little it costs to reduce 


disturbing noise with Johns-Manville Acoustical Materials. — 


Why not let Johns-Manville help you solve your sound control problem? 


NOISE IS A NUISANCE, and it can be an expensive nuisance 
too! Wherever a quiet atmosphere contributes to pleasure, 
patronage and efficiency, Johns-Manville Acoustical Mate- 
rials prove a most profitable investment. 


Johns-Manville engineering has developed a complete 
range of Acoustical Materials, covering every practical re- 
quirement. All types may be quickly installed in most exist- 
ing buildings, with minimum interference to daily routine. 
In addition to their acoustical properties, these materials are 
designed to heighten the smartness of interiors. J-M Acousti- 
cal Materials are surprisingly low in first cost and their main- 
tenance almost nil. In many cases their application has re- 
sulted in noise reduction of as much as 42%. 


For complete facts, installation methods and types of J-M 
Acoustical Materials available, write for free booklet, ‘Sound 
Control”, to Canadian Johns-Manville, Dept.1153,199 Bay St., 
Toronto, Ontario. A-330 


JOHNS- A 4 


JM | Johns-Manville 


Pioneer in Sound Control 


Cafeteria, International Aviation Building, Montreal. 
À smart and restful place to dine, where the normal din 
of conversation and clatter of dishes is effectively hushed 
by Acoustical Materials installed by Johns-Manville. 
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Maple Leaf Gardens, Toronto. Deck being laid at right. 
Ross and Macdonald Inc., Architects. Photo by courtesy Dominion Bridge Company. 
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Now 19 years old, Westeel Roof Deck on 
Maple Leaf Gardens, Toronto, continues to 
give excellent service. 


Light Weight with great strength e Economical e 
Fireproof e Excellent appearance underneath 


EFFECTS SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS IN ROOF SUPPORTS 


Catalogue No. 20 gives details. Ask for it. 


Deliveries dependent on steel supplies. 
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STEEL PRODUCTS LIMITED 


MONTREAL + TORONTO + WINNIPEG 
REGINA @ SASKATOON e CALGARY e EDMONTON e VANCOUVER 


It's Easy 
to create 
beautiful 
floor effects 


Architects everywhere know that B.P. Flortile offers unlimited scope 
for colour combinations due to its being laid “tile by tile”. With 
B.P. Flortile IT IS QUITE SIMPLE to create distinctive floor effects that 
will harmonize with any surrounding . . . provide beautiful floors 
that live on and on. B.P. Flortile is tough . . . easy to clean and can be 
laid over either wood or concrete sub-floors. 


P.S. — For samples of complete colour range available for your specifications write us: P.O. Box 
6063, Montreal; P.O. Box 2876, Winnipeg. 


“BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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1 pays to look for these qualities 
en selecting Unit Heaters 


SIGHT FOR STYLING 


You'll like smart, functional Modine styling —the achieve- 
ment of one of America’s standout industrial designers. 
Modines’ truly good-looking lines complement any interior. 


SIGHT FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Smart-looking, yes...and mighty rugged, too! Modines are 
well-known for their long years of dependable, trouble-free 
service. Steam and water carrying passages are copper and 
copper alloy to resist corrosion. All joints are brazed. Tubes and 
headers are cylindrical —are brazed at the joints to withstand 
greater pressure. Parker-Bonderized casings are rust-resistant. 


SIGHT FOR PERFORMANCE 


Horizontal, Vertical or Power Throw ... any Modine 
model gives you outstanding, year-in year-out perform- 
ance. Thanks to expert engineering, Modines assure 
you the correct outlet air temperature and the right air 
velocity for uniform comfort. Economical to operate, too! 


For Magnified Value...always 
select Modine Unit Heaters! 


Yes, for styling, construction and performance, depend on 
Modines for big value all the way! In factories, stores, 
hundreds of other locations — Modine Unit Heaters excel 
in efficient, low-cost service. Get all the facts from your 
nearest Canadian representative. Or write direct, Modine 
Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 


Ask for Modine Unit Heater Bulletin 149A. 
J Also available —bulletins covering special 
applications in commercial brooder houses, 


greenhouses and milk houses. 


U-1092 


SARCO, CANADA LIMITED R. E. JOHNSTON CO. LTD. 


496 Church Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 1250 Homer Street, Vancouver 
Offices: Calgary, Winnipeg, London, Hamilton, Montreal, St. John 833 Yates Street, Victoria 


as8ESTOS" CEMENT 
Turnall 


Corrugated Board 


(4" PITCH) 


Age will not destroy nor time 
deteriorate the great protective 
qualities of “Turnall’ Corrugated 


Board. It grows even tougher with age and for roofing and siding it is an invest- 


ment that pays off year after year. 


NEED NEVER BE PAINTED FREE OF MAINTENANCE COST MADE IN CANADA 


AA-50-1R2 


Write for Data On “Turnall” Corrugated Board (4" Pitch) and “Turnall "Trafford Tile 


ATLAS ASBESTOS 


COMPANY MITED 


A Member of the Turner & Newall AE Complete Asbestos Service 
MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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ONE 
SOURCE 
PROVIDES 

ALL 
YOUR 


Smoothbore WROT 


Distributed by Reliable Jobbers or Service from any Emco Branch. 
Write for illustrated free catalogue. 


INSTALL THE BEST... 
INSTALL EMCO 


Copper Fittings 


AND Copper Piping . . . the perfect combination 
for all Plumbing . . . Heating . . . Refrigeration 
and Air-Conditioning Installations. 


EMCO offers a complete system of everlasting 
copper piping ... elbows... return bends... 
tees . . . reducing tees . . . couplings . . . reducing 
couplings . . . fitting bushings . . . flush bushings 
. male and female adapters . . . unions and 
jet fittings for hot-water jet heating systems, etc. 
You always have the right fittings for the job 
with the EMCO complete range of sizes and 
shapes. 


EMCO Smoothbore WROT Copper Fittings and 
Everlasting Copper Piping will not rust, besides 

reduces installation time and the FIRST COST is 
the LAST COST. 


l QUALITY | 
OAI 7 anes 
BRass c000S 


HAMILTON 
SUDBURY 


LONDON 
TORONTO 
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ry 
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i 


CALGARY + EDMONTON + VANCOUVER 


PRESSURE 


From 


LOW PRESSURE 


To 


DUNHAM Heating 


REDUCING 


RETURN 


Products help 


cut Heating Costs 


Every Dunham product is precision engineered, 
designed and constructed for long life, but also to 
help provide efficient heat with the minimum cost. 


Dunham Pressure Reducing Valves are made in 
double-seated and single-seated designs for initial 
steam or air pressures, up to a maximum of 250 
pounds and delivery pressures from 125 pounds 
down to atmosphere. They are available in straight- 
way or expanded outlet types and in standard or 
extra heavy patterns. The body, diaphragm casing 
and yoke are of a close grained iron and steel mix- 
ture. Inner valves and seats are of Dunhamite Metal 
—an alloy specially resistant to erosive and cutting 
action. Standardization of construction permits 
interchange of diaphragms to meet a wide range of 


CONVECTOR RADIATION 8 


UNIT HEATERS e TRAPS e VALVES’ e 


BASEBOARD RADIATION 
PUMPS 


reduced pressure. Less friction and wear and in- 
creased accuracy of control are outstanding features 
of these products. 


Other Dunham products include: Vacuum and 
Condensation Pumps, Unit Heaters, Baseboard and 
Cabinet Convectors, Air Eliminators — a complete 
line to meet your every requirement. C. A. DUN- 
HAM COMPANY, LIMITED, 1523 Davenport Road, 
Toronto. Sales offices in St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
Halifax, Quebec City, Montreal, Sherbrooke, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Vancouver. In England: C. A. Dunham 
Co., Ltd., London. 


HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 
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ABSORBING 


ANS 
wate sees 


Children must play . . . but the resultant din of school playrooms 
and corridors can disturb the whole building. Few contributions to efficient 
school work are as important as acoustical treatment. It is one of 

the greatest agencies for mental hygiene that can be introduced into the 
school house. Because noise has been found to be one of the 

biggest obstacles to effective teaching, educators are solving this problem 
quickly, easily, and at small cost by applying Acousti-Celotex to 

ceilings. This sound absorbing fibre tile is easy to maintain. Repeated 


painting will not reduce its acoustic efficiency. 


Get in touch with our nearest branch for consultation and estimate. 


‘a = | 
Dominion Sound Equipments 
Limited 

if Head Office: 1620 Notre Dame St. West, Montreal 


Branches at: Halifax, Saint John, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


1. 


You are cordially invited 


to visit the Canadian General Electric 


Lighting Institute 


Located at 165 Dufferin Street, 
Toronto, near the grounds of 

the Canadian National Exhibition, the 
Licutine INSTITUTE is open during 
regular business hours. Here is 
assembled a large and fascinating 


display of lamps and equipment for 
every Lighting need. 


A visit to the LIGHTING INSTITUTE 
will prove rewarding to those seeking 
further general knowledge of 
lighting. Members of the lighting 
industry who wish to keep 

informed on modern practices will be 
able to study and see demonstrated 
the latest ideas in lighting for 

stores, schoolrooms, offices, factories 
and other applications. 


The staff of the LIGHTING INSTITUTE 


will be pleased to have you make 


an appointment for a visit anytime 
and to help you with any 
specialized lighting applications 

in which you are interested. 


Lighting Service Department 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO — SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST WLS-550 
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... EVERY ONE A rere oe 


Mono-dor 


Specify genuine Mono-dor the 
Sylvaply-faced flush door of tested 


and proved construction. 


Doss 1950 the 

2,000,000th Mono-dor 
was produced consolidating 
Mono-dor’s solid leadership. 
Two million . . . enough 
modern flush doors to 
provide for 200,000 homes 

. for all the houses in 
Toronto or any city of 
comparable size. Here is 
impressive evidence of 
nationwide acceptance and 
earned reputation for 
MONO-DOR—Canada’s top 


trade-marked flush door. 


* For your protection this registered Trade 
Name appears on the edges of every genuine 
Mono-dor. 


H.R.MacMillan Sales 
SYLVAPLY- MONO:DOR 


VANCOUVER + EDMONTON @ WINNIPEG © LONDON © TORONTO © MONTREAL © QUEBEC CITY 


5101-D 


ARCHITECTS: GOVAN, FERGUSON, LINDSAY, 
KAMINKER, MAW, LANGLEY AND KEENLEYSIDE 


Hospital for Sick 


When the Engineers and Architects for 
this important undertaking called for an 
Edwards’ Nurses Call System and a Doc- 
tors’ In-and-Out Register System as well 
as all Night Lights for the many nurseries, 
they were specifying far more than well- 
engineered equipment .. . they literally 
specified 77 years of unequalled experience 
in design, manufacture and performance. 


The Doctors’ In-and-Out Register System 
is particularly remarkable in that it pro- 


wy” design- 
s can bes 


REV. 4. à 
SEMOuea goes: 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS: H. H. ANGUS & ASSOCIATES 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS: CANADA ELECTRIC CO. LIMITED 


Children, Toronto 


vides (1) registering for 200 Doctors and 
staff_— more than any other in use in 
Canada; (2) 8 annunciators —6 master 
and 2 sub—located at various strategic 
points throughout the building (3) all an- 
nunciators manufactured of stainless steel. 


The Edwards’ experience that went into 
the planning of these systems is the intan- 
gible that never appears in specifications 
yet is an integral part of safe, efficient 
signal systems. 
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See this New 
HOSPITAL 
THERMOSTAT 


The only thermostat es- 
pecially designed* for 


the modern hospital. 


*After consultation with 
leading hospital architects, 
engineers, administrators, and 
consultants. 


LT 


Offices in ° Halifax . Montreal . Ottawa 


Designed Especal\y Yor Mospitals 


. Hamilton ° London 0 


Hospital Thermostat 


with 
NITE GLOWING DIALS 


“NITE-GLOWING | SPEED-SET MAGNIFIED 
DIALS”’ CONTROL INDICATORS 
Read them... New camouflaged Clear, accurate readings 
make adjustments control knob or in an instant!... 
without light, they glow | conventional adjusting without squinting! 
fn the dark. ' key—optional. 


Ne you can specify thermostats designed especially for hospitals! 
“Nite-Glowing Dials” are clearly visible in darkness, require no 
electrical connections. Magnified indicators permit accurate readings 
and adjustments, without disturbing patients. And the Speed-Set Con- 
trol, that’s camouflaged against tampering, permits easy settings. 
You'll be surprised by its simplified design. 

Whether you’re planning the construction of a new hospital, or 
modernization of an existing one, consult the Honeywell representa- 
tive nearest you and get the full story on this new temperature 
controller designed to meet specific needs in the hospital field. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Limited, Leaside, Toronto 17, 
Ontario, or your local branch office. 


DEPENDABLE CONTROLS COST LESS THAN SERVICE 


Winnipeg 0 Calgary . Edmonton ° Vancouver 


oo 
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maximum light 


where it is needed 


Where high light reflective values are indicated, maximum 
results can be obtained with Scarfe’s Extra-Lite Enamels or Scarfe’s 
Brantine Super-White. To make the most of light or to secure 
more subdued effects, the suggestions of Scarfe’s Color 

Advisory Service are yours for the asking. 


AS ANA) SCARFE & CO. 


LIMITED 
Varnishes : Paints 


Enamels -Wax HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORY BRANTFORD, CANADA 
pera uehedn 877. BRANCHES: Montreal Ottawa Peterborough North Bay Toronto 
Hamilton St. Catharines Brantford Kitchener Windsor Winnipeg 


a finish for every surface 


24-51 
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To meet the increasing demand for 


FLAT RIM Sink 


---A Variety of Eight Types and Sizes 
in Porcelain-on-Steel 


available for your selection and installation 


Movern kitchen developments have resulted in without ledge—adaptable to kitchen or utility room. 


an increasing demand for flat rim sinks that may be These sturdy sinks are made of 14-gauge metal, 
installed flush with a continuous tile, linoleum or and are finished with stainproof, porcelain enamel 
composition counter top. To meet that demand you that does not absorb dirt and grease, is easily cleaned, 
have in this Porcelain-on-Steel line a dependable offers maximum resistance to stains and to chipping. 
source of supply which offers four types of single and 

double bow] smks—each with or without ledge—each * ra 
in two different sizes. From them you can make the For further details on sizes, trim, 

appropriate selection to fit any modern kitchen plan “Receptol” Strainer, etc., write for booklet 
featuring a built-in sink. In addition, there are flat ADM-9010: ‘ Porcelain-on-Steel Plumbing Ware”, 


rim sink-and-tray combinations, in 42” size with or 


In Western Canada In Eastern Canada 


ALLIANCEWARE, [Lrp. CRANE STEELWARE LIMITED 


VANCOUVER, B.C. QUEBEC, P.Q. 
Manufacturers of Porcelain-on-Steel Plumbing Fixtures and Contract Specialties 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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STEAM-PAK GAINS QUICK RECOGNITION | 


Now available in Canada, STEAM-PAK Generators are complete packaged oil- 
fired boiler units which produce steam (high or low pressure) or hot water for 
industrial and commercial uses. The STEAM-PAK is approximately half the size 
and weight of the complicated brick set boiler. Installation costs are also halved 
as the units slide into location desired, a few simple connections (oil, electrical, 
steam, water) are made and the Generator is ready to operate. 

STEAM-PAKS in low pressure series are ideal for apartments, office buildings, 
stores and other heating applications. In high pressure series they provide quick 
steam for process plants, dairies, laundries, dry cleaning plants, bakeries, and 


other steam users. 


STEAM-PAK GENERATORS 
DESIGNED, ENGINEERED AND BUILT BY 


STEAM-PAKS can be adapted YORK-SHIPLEY INC., YORK, PA. 


for any oil from No. 3 to No. 6 
with a few simple changes. Sizes 
range from 15 H.P. to 150 H.P. 


A manual switch is provided 


GEN 


NE yo! 
youe-SHIPLET [FOTO 


Get Steam-Pak data for 
your files. Write today 


Distributed by 


ivingston 


STOKER SALES CO. LIMITED 


HAMILTON = CANADA 


for literature. 


on the high pressure series to 
change controls from the process 
(high pressure) to the heating 
(low pressure) cycle. 
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Work better 
~ for you 


: ee ae ys ÿ 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company's second long-distance switching center, Chicago. 


Architects: Holabird and Root and Burgee, Chicago. 


UTTING DAYLIGHT TO WORK FOR YOU is the business of our 

Daylight Engineers. Your next problem may be careful de- 
signing for smooth operation and economical maintenance rather 
than of light control. 

That was the chief problem before Holabird and Root and 
Burgee when they designed the Illinois Bell Telephone’s second 
long-distance switching center in Chicago. While daylight was 
desirable, it was subordinate to good insulation for the air-condi- 
tioning system, exclusion of dust and dirt. 

An Insulux Fenestration System provided this building with 
good insulation. It made possible lower cost air conditioning, 
heating and maintenance plus all the daylight needed. The Insulux 
glass panels will not rot, rust or corrode. No painting is neces- 
sary. Infrequent washing keeps the glass block sparkling. 
ci sun causes uncomfortable brightness near windows, extreme con- Meee roe nate : ROBES favotving caplighting pis 

in other parts of room. Insulux Fenestration isla block plus other building considerations, consult our Daylight Engineer- 

n strip) directs and spreads daylight to ceiling, keeps brightness Ing Laboratory, Dept. JR2, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. 

>mfortable levels, provides vision and ventilation. Insulux Division, American Structural Products Company, 
subsidiary of Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 


INSU LU X FENESTRATION SYSTEMS 
— ty the pioneers of Daylight Engineering 


NOVEL 


the popular radiation for 


PLANTS, OFFICES, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, etc. 


Linovector is the straight line, finned 
tube radiation that can be installed one, 
two or three tubes high, using a mini- 
mum of space yet supplying the 
maximum in heating requirements by 
utilizing the two most used types of 
heat — Convection and Radiant for 


balanced heat distribution and the 
elimination of cold-air drafts. 

The phantom view of a one-high Lino- 
vector illustrates the simplicity of in- 
stallation — note combined bracket and 
slide cradle hanger which also permits 
adjustment of line to eliminate accumu- 
lation of condensate. 


Complete technical data is available on request. 


HEAT WITH “HEAL” HEAT 
Made in Canada by 


VAPOR CAR HEATING Kine 


CO. OF CANADA LIMITED 


65 Dalhousie St. Montreal. 
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“Day-Brite’’ Troffers fit right into the ceiling to save space, 
and give a high degree of flexibility to interior design. 
Blanket illumination is provided because the flared-angle 
sides of the reflectors assure smooth light transmission. The 
entire lower assembly is easily installed or removed without 
tools. In stores, drafting rooms and offices, ‘‘Day-Brite’’ 
recessed Troffers step up efficiency of employees, reduce 
eye-strain and give new smartness to interiors. Available 
in 4 foot units for 2 or 3 40 watt lamps and in 8 foot sections 


for slimline lamps. 


AMALGAMATE D 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION LTD + MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


THE TROFFER 


Available for single unit or 
continuous row installation, 
Either open with louvers or 
high transmission diffusing 
glass panels, .. 40 watt lamps. 
AE49-26 


SOLD BY RECOGNIZED WHOLESALERS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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The above new residence built with Sand Lime Brick 


FOR A CRISP EFFECTIVE WHITE EXTERIOR FINISH 
FOR YOUR MASONRY WALLS | 


USE SAND LIME BRICK 


THE COOKSVILLE COMPANY LIMITED 
HARBOUR BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 
TORONTO BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


TORONTO 
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WITH CORTO RADIATORS 
AND SEVERN BOILERS 


Yes... Snug” is the word for 


the house heated by a Dominion 
hot water system . . . for CORTO radiators will keep each and every room warm and 


comfortable all winter long. 


CORTO radiators fit into the decorative scheme of any room while fitting into the heating 
bill of any budget. Easy to instal and built to last a lifetime CORTO radiators are always 


a safe recommendation . . . a sound investment for old houses as well as new. 


You can SAFELY recommend 
This Fuel Saver 


Designed by capable heating engineers the SEVERN boiler 
will maintain a comfortable, healthy temperature throughout 
any building within the range of its capacities. 


The SEVERN can be fired very economically . . . is readily 
adapted for coal, for oil or for gas . . . and like CORTO 
radiators, gives years of faithful, trouble-free service. 


Specify SEVERN boilers wherever these ratings are required: 


Water — 560 to 1250 sq. ft. installed radiation (hand-fired 
coal) 


640 to 1375 sq. ft. installed radiation (oil or stoker) 


Steam — 350 to 780 sq. ft. installed radiation (hand-fired 
coal) 


400 to 860 sq. ft. installed radiation (oil or stoker) 


DomInion— 


Made in Canada for Canadians by 


Standard Sanitary « DoMINION RADIATOR 
TORONTO — ONTARIO LIMITED 


SERVING HOME AND INDUSTRY 


‘Standard’ PLUMBING FIXTURES + DOMINION ‘HEATING EQUIPMENT 
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has an objective 


OURS is makin 


the world’s best valves! 


But it goes beyond that. Ours is a continuing objective: to produce 


the world’s finest valves — as we have been doing for more than 80 years — 


and to keep on making them constantly better! 


Take Jenkins’ Clip Gate valves for example. There are two types, 
bronze mounted and all-iron, designed for specific services. 
Both have the “’Bonnet-Saver Bushing” which can be renewed, 
restoring the entire bonnet to its original efficiency. Channels in the 
bonnet permit complete drainage when valve is wide open and 
pipeline drained — complete protection against freezing when exposed 


to low temperatures. 


No effort has been spared in the way 


of better materials, progressive engineering ee 
ize (inches, 


techniques and rigid step-by-step 


Steam 
inspection — to make Jenkins Valves the best Non-shock Cold 

Oil, Water or Gas 
your money can buy anywhere in the world. Total temperature 


OBTAINABLE AT YOUR 
REGULAR SUPPLY HOUSE 


JENKINS BROS. LIMITED 


617 St. Remi Street, Montreal, Que. 


Sales Offices: Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Vancouver 


Yy-2” 
Screwed 
150 


225 
450°F. 


22-3" 
Screwed 
125 


175 
450°F. 


PRESSURE — POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH 


1 2-3” 
Flanged 
125 


175 
450°F. 
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by BABCOCK 


Peek Frean (Canada) Limited — makers of the world 
| Famous Biscuité —have equipped their new Cana- 
dian plant with a Babcock Type “G” Boiler, giving 6,000 
pounds of steam per hour, and fed with a 


BABCOCK - DETROIT UNISTOKER 


It provides exceptional flexibility on fluctuating loads. 


BABCOCK -WILCOX & GOLDIE- McCULLOCH 
GALT LIMITED ONTARIO 
MONTREAL TORONTO CALGARY VANCOUVER 


FOR BEAUTY— 


BUILDERS SAY 
072 


TIPS ON coop . _ Yes, brick is first for beauty. too. 


. MASONRY > And it’s not surprising when you consider brick’s great flexibility 
HOW TO CONSTRUCT BRICK SILLS of design, its wide range of colors and textures, its warmth and 


Brick sills not only are attractive permanent strength. 


Because of these properties, you builders chose brick first for beauty 
among all materials in a recent nationwide survey of builders. 


You put brick at the top for permanence, too... and fire safety, 
Cones or . 7 and real value, and customer preference. In fact, you named brick 
à oF comen Am eae TMG) Te * ai Som Altice à Hécd al a 
morter should be ucce first 10 times on a list of 12 such qualities—for both residential an 


non-residential building. 
So, when you build for beauty, build with brick. Lou ll get extra 


salability and top material quality as well. Take it from men like 


yourself, whose job it is to know. It's BRICK FIRST! 


GET YOUR COPY 
OF 
“BRICK ENGINEERED HOMES” 


TORONTO 5, ONTARIO 
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SPACE LIMITED? 


Solve the problem with JOHNSON 


space-saving PISTON Control Valves 


for convectors and other confined spaces 


THE MODERN TREND with heating units is to hide them away. 
Connection to convectors and other concealed heaters must be made 
in such restricted spaces that there simply isn’t room for 
ordinary temperature control valves. 


Piston Valves in the famous Johnson line are small, compact and 
rugged, especially designed for installation in confined spaces. 


A wide selection of body patterns makes Johnson Piston Valves 
adaptable to almost any type ot piping connection. 


Available 
also in 
FEMALE 

UNION INLET 
GLOBE 
PATTERN 


REGULAR UNION OUTLET REVERSE FLOW 


UNION ANGLE GLOBE UNION ANGLE 


UNIQUE VALVE STEM PACKING 


Moulded split-ring packings, especially compounded 


for low pressure steam, insure long life with minimum 


attention. Easily accessible for adjustment 
or repacking. 


FOR WATER 


Unique V-ring, self-sealing packing utilizes the force 
of the water pressure to effect a positive seal. (Auto- 


matically compensates for changes in water pressure.) 


No initial manual adjustment is required. No need 
for servicing. Prevents leakage, regardless of the 


elevation at which the valves are installed. 


Johnson Piston Valves embody the same 
distinctive features of design which, for 
many years, have made Johnson Piston 
operators unique in their field. Send for 
Bulletin V-160 which describes this new 
line of space-saving valves. 

For information on any automatic tem- 


perature control problem—large or small 
—ask a nearby Johnson engineer. His 
advice and counsel are yours without 
obligation. JOHNSON TEMPERATURE 
REGULATING COMPANY of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Direct Branch Offices 
in Montreal and other Principal Cities. 
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Announcing 


KEY IN KNOB 


the 


TUBULAR 
CYLINDER 
LOCK SET 


PURPOSE: 


This new CORBIN exterior door set meets today’s low- 


cost housing demands and modest budget requirements. 


FEATURES: 


Key-in-knob convenience. 

Auxiliary latch security. 

Choice of several inside knobs. 

Cylinder: 5-pin tumbler — may be masterkeyed. 

For use on doors 1%” to 1%” thickness. 

Reversible for right or left hand doors opening in or out. 


ITT 


IATA 


OPERATION: 


By knobs from either side or by key when knobs ore 
locked by inside lever. 


FINISHES: 

Polished Brass Nickel 
Polished Bronze Satin Nickel 
Polished Chrome Satin Bronze 
Satin Chrome Satin Brass 


FAST APPLICATION 


To architects and builders the Corbin 
name implies quality material, expert 
craftsmanship and outstanding design. 
Contact the Corbin distributor in your 
city for complete information. 


[Good Bujldings Deserve Good Hardware 
17 QE 


CORBIN LOCK COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Belleville, Ontario 
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pros EFFECTIVE YET INEXPENSIVE 


SOUND PROOF 


CONSTRUCTION 
ae IN WOOD FRAME BUILDINGS 


Roof Space It is largely by vibration set up in the walls and floor that 
sound is carried through a building. Wood construction, 
being light in weight and highly elastic responds readily 
to vibration. These drawings show how by a system of 
staggered studs and joists, combined with proper placing 

Gyproc Lath of Gyproc Wool Insulation in walls, floors and ceilings, and 

po giving attention to water, heating and drain pipes, an 

a Wool apartment building of wood frame constructicn may be 
Z Pacts soundproofed. 


eee 


Floor jorsts © 160 c- Ceiling joists @ 16 oc. 
notched over plates 


G.L.A. Engineers will be glad 
to discuss soundproofing ‘a If 
problems with any architect, : Si us Double row 
and will supply further details res à | Sista ee studs @ 
of the construction shown here. se à 

Address inquiries to any 
G.LA. Office at Vancouver, 
Calgary, Winnipeg, Toronto 
or Montreal. 


| 1C'o-c 


Tt staggered 


PATERNAL WALLS | CORRIDOR WALLS BETWEEN 
WALLS SUITES 


Gypsum, Lime... Alabastine, 


Canada, Limited 
VANCOUVER CALGARY WINNIPEG TORONTO 5 MONTREAL 2 
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“Yes, we like the layout . . . it’s practical . . . 
but won't the room look bare? I’m afraid this 


1/4 


modern design is too cold for us!’ How many 


times have you heard a client say this? 


Happily the problem is solved by the use 
of such distinctive wall panelling as PV Brand 
Weldtex Striated Plywood and PV Brand Etch 
Wood. To the architect they give wide scope 
for the best contemporary design: to the client 
they bring all the warmth of natural wood with 
a perfect background for either traditional or 
modern furnishings. 


Most outstanding Canadian homes today 
feature native wood panelling generously. 


\w PLYWOOD: 
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N O type of building has lagged so far behind contemporary thought and construction as the 

churches of all denominations. Everywhere one goes in the English speaking world, 
one sees churches that are pale shadows of the prototype that was built for a Roman Catholic 
congregation in the Middle Ages in England. If architecture in all ages has reflected the 
society which produced it, how dreary and melancholy would seem to be the society which, 
in the last one hundred years, produced our churches — Roman Catholic, Anglican, Baptist, 
Methodist or Presbyterian. 


HERE have been times in the last one hundred years when the mediocrity of church design 

was matched by the dullness of contemporary life, but surely we have something better to 
offer today. It will be puzzling for historians that against the social background of the welfare 
state and atomic fission we turned to medieval archaeology as a substitute for creative design 
in church architecture. We find it difficult to know why the church, which, historically, has 
been the leader in all great movements in architecture, should have surrendered its leadership 
to industry, the universities and the state. We have just seen the new dormitories in the 
sacred Georgian precincts of Harvard, factories in Canada and the United States that show 
a regard for the rights and comforts of workmen undreamt of a quarter of a century ago 
and, for the lower income groups, public housing that is unique in the history of the world. 
All these buildings are modern in concept and construction. 


WHEN we speak of the leadership of the church in the arts, we mean, of course, the 

Roman Catholic church and the part she played in the Romanesque, the Gothic, the 
Renaissance and the Baroque. In the present doldrums into which church architecture has 
fallen, no church rises above the dead level of taste that we have inherited from the Gothic 
Revivalists of the early part of the 19th century. 


Sica a state of affairs cannot be attributed entirely to the architect. The most successful 

secular buildings have been those in which a single client, or a small committee, dealt 
directly with the architect in a spirit of co-operation aimed at a common goal. A church as 
a client, even with a building committee, is probably too unwieldy. Several hundred 
people have contributed financially, and all will have a voice in the design. The voice will, 
usually, be reactionary. In the words of the old revivalist hymn ‘’what was good for the 
p:ophet Daniel is good enough for me”, and that will, as a rule, be Gothic. The clergy, in 
their educational background, are curiously uninformed on matters of art, and their influence 
will almost always weigh the scales in favor of the traditional. 


FoR several years we had the pleasure of lecturing to a graduating class in theology, but 

the whole ‘‘course” consisted of two lectures on modern church architecture. A full course 
in the Fine Arts including architecture, for students in theology, might strike a light that 
would illuminate the church architecture of this country. The young clergyman fired with 
the mission of better church building might soon bring about a revolution in which architect, 
sculptor and painter would be brought together for the greater glory of God as they were so 
very long ago. The stage is set. Colour and light are no longer looked on with suspicion by 
Anglicans or even Methodists. The choice between modern design and the dim Miltonian light 
that filters through lancet windows and Gothic tracery should not, with education, prove a 
difficult one. The Journal for January on church architecture would indicate that the seeds 
of modern architecture have, occasionally, fallen on fertile soil. 


Editor 


COMMUNITY AESTHETICS 


By ERIC W. THRIFT 


EARS ago, the City Beautiful appeared to be the goal 

of most city planning. It was largely involved with 
the production of fine governmental centres, monumental 
avenues and similar rather limited improvements. The 
intervening years have not dealt kindly with the sort 
of thinking that underlay such efforts. The pendulum 
has swung and we now appear to consider matters of 
pure function and economy of sole importance. This is 
not altogether the case, but we have become so involved 
in economic, sociological and engineering problems that 
the purely aesthetic has been crowded to the sidelines. 
In part, it has been deliberate as a renunciation of out- 
dated, unbalanced considerations favoring pure un- 
adulterated beauty — art supreme, as it were — and partly 
because we have become urgently aware of the social 
and economic implications in the physical form of the 
community. We have to be careful, however, that we 
are not drawn into the easy position of becoming so en- 
grossed in the theories and practices of the sociologist 
and economist that we forget what we started out to 
do — deal with the physical condition and improvement 
of the community. I suggest, therefore, that while there 
should and can be no reduction in the importance of the 
basic forces which create and keep urban communities 
alive, there is some need for a better balance between 
consideration of the purely functional and the aesthetic. 
For that matter, the aesthetic when thoroughly con- 
sidered, reveals that it is a characteristic which does 
have social and economic significance, and unless we 
deal with it properly, this important aspect of a com- 
munity's development may be neglected to the endless 
harm of the inhabitants and their activities. 


It is immediately obvious that poor, unsightly sur- 
roundings, whether at home or at work, garish, ugly 
shopping places, unsavory and often harmful atmos- 
pheric conditions, and the lack of any development of 
which to be proud, all have a great deal to do with the 
economic, social and physical welfare of people. To 
neglect or overlook them in considering the develop- 
ment of any community, must therefore be viewed as a 
serious shortcoming. 

We are all conscious, much of the time, some of it 
more so than at others, that our cities and towns don't 
look as well as we know they could, and in many 
respects, we, as citizens, should be downright ashamed 
of what we see every day. 


This is not an indictment of those who are designing 
our buildings, but it is a fact that, as a whole, the physical 
face of most of our communities is not a satisfactory thing 
to look upon. To those who have turned the matter over 
a little, it is obvious that there are many facets of the 
physical development of land, buildings and other struc- 
tures that are involved. I shall try to note some of them 
here and touch on their relative significance. In my 


attempts to keep in touch with this phase of civic develop- 
ment, a variety of aspects of the matter have immediately 
come to mind, while others have been revealed through 
discussion and study. It is not suggested that this review, 
by any means, includes all aspects of the matter, nor that 
it is a complete discussion of the matters touched upon. 
Moreover, it does not propose to suggest solutions to all 
the problems, largely ‘because they vary from com- 
munity to community and their resolution must often be 
epproached in the manner most appropriate to local 
conditions and legislation. 


Architectural Control 

As architects, we are justifiably inclined to think first 
of good building design and how to get it. The obvious 
and easy answer is, of course, hire a good architect. If 
only it were as simple as that! Because of the variety 
of opinions on what constitutes good taste, some places 
have tried architectural control, from complete control 
over a whole town to control of only limited areas — of 
special streets or of special types of buildings, com- 
monest of which are government buildings. In connec- 
tion with building design, the public has apparently 
generally accepted the premise that the place to start 
some kind of organization of appearance is with govern- 
mental structures. This becomes involved with the design 
of civic buildings, of provincial and federal government 
buildings and the organization of groups of such build- 
ings. It is the problem of the civic centre, government 
centres, and so on. Then there are school buildings and 
groups, and other public and semi-public buildings like 
churches, institutions, hospitals and so forth. From here 
it is an easy step to public utility buildings and struc- 
tures. Throughout this whole group, there appears to be 
common acceptance of appearance control or at least, 
co-ordination. 


Such control of architectural design as exists and the 
responsibility of review for the purpose of ensuring that 
an adequate standard of appearance was and is main- 
tained has been assigned to Art Commissions, Boards of 
Review, Planning Commissions and even Zoning Boards. 
The success of such bodies and the regulations under 
which they operate has been varied in the extreme. 
Moreover, they are by no means regarded generally as 
desirable. The discussion that was carried on in the 
columns of the Architectural Forum in the U.S.A. through 
the May to October issues of 1947 is more than sufficient 
evidence of the varied opinions that are held in the 
architectural world alone, toward such regulations. A 
comprehensive review of existing architectural control 
regulations in the United States appeared in the Septem- 
ber, 1949, Information Report of the Planning Advisory 
Service of the American Society of Planning Officials, 
and made available to subscribers to the service. In this 
report, it is considered that regulations which controlled 
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the size or cost of buildings would be likely to have at 
least some effect on the appearance of buildings but 
they were not included in the review as a direct form 
of architectural control. Such forms of control exist in 
Canada and in some places were established for the 
primary purpose of establishing a standard of appear- 
ance through a requirement for adequate value. Un- 
fortunately for Canadians, the report did not include 
any review of regulations outside of the United States 
and there has been no such similar review in Canada. 


The application of this sort of regulation is by no 
means a simple task. Typical of the officials who want 
to establish and maintain sound appearance standards 
is the mayor of one community in which the sort of 
cost restrictions already mentioned presently exist on 
residential properties, presumably for the purpose of 
maintaining reasonable quality'and appearance. These 
cost standards were established many years ago and 
now, of course, bear no relationship to what the com- 
munity considers an adequate standard of building. 
Present building costs have left them far behind, so 
that what would once have been considered adequate to 
build a reasonable house, is now hardly a standard for 
a good garage. The mayor in question wants to revise 
his town’s requirements to ensure the maintenance of 
the physical standards established some years ago. The 
technique of a minimum ground floor area requirement 
was a possible means, but he soon came to the con- 
clusion that this would not provide any assurance that 
a large enough house to meet the regulations still would 
not be an ugly or nondescript addition that could easily 
detract from its locality. Architectural control was the 
next consideration. Here again there were drawbacks. 
In a small community such as his, most of the people of 
any consequence know one another even if only as 
passing acquaintances. Any attempt to establish a board 
of review would, in the Mayor's mind, have two dif- 
ficulties. First, it would be difficult to persuade residents, 
however competent, to act as arbiters of the tastes of 
others with respect to the design of their homes, and 
second, the operations of such a board would be likely 
to be a serious source of dissension and friction within 
the community because of the almost arbitrary power 
invested in the board itself. Thus there was agreement 
on the goal to be attained but an impasse in finding a 
satisfactory technique with which to reach it. Into this 
sort of problem, there is usually projected the question 
— traditional or modern or both? The personnel of the 
board will largely determine this. There is the possibility, 
however, that, having once decided, enforcement may 
be more irksome than the supposed disadvantages from 
not having such control. 


So much for a subject that has engrossed designers 
and planners for many a decade — but respecting which 
we do not seem to have created any improved solutions 
in recent years. 

Roads, Streets 

To move on to other aspects of the city’s garb, there 
is street design which can be considered to include 
roadways, sidewalks, highway approaches, parkways, 
drives and so on. As a related aspect, there are all the 
forms of street furniture and furnishings to be considered 
— trees and other plantings, street lighting, street name 
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signs, utility lines that must be carried on poles. Con- 1 
sidering the design, development and maintenance of 
our streets, we, as architects, must admit that the effec- 
tiveness or otherwise of the design of our buildings is 
very often dependent upon the setting provided by the 
streets upon which they are placed. 


Taking inventory, there are numerous elements in the 
structure of a street which contribute to its appearance. 
Included are the roadway — its type of surfacing, curbs 
and gutters —its width with relation to the width of 
right-of-way; the sidewalk — its location, width, construc- 
tion; the grass strips, if any, their width, maintenance, 
and location with respect to private property; planting 
of trees and shrubs, their species and appearance, winter 
and summer; street equipment such as name signs, light- 
ing standards and luminaires, traffic signs. Many a street 
has been spoiled by the lack of or by poor arrangement 
or maintenance of any of these things. On the other 
hand, a well designed street with good treatment, equip- 
ment and maintenance generally creates such a favorable 
atmosphere that the architecture of buildings on abutting 
property becomes of less apparent importance. The 
ugliness of poor design fades into the background and 
may often go unnoticed by the average individual if he 
is favorably impressed by his environment. This does 
not, however, mean that quality of building design is not 
significant nor that poor design should be condoned. 


It is in its streets that the character and physical 
impression of many cities is created. Too often, the 
designer has paid little or no attention to such a basic 
design element as a street. Those who plan subdivisions 
seldom reach the details which determine the manner 
in which the various elements of public streets are 
handled and the net result is that various other people, 
most of whom have little or no concern for the question 
of appearance or pleasant relationships, put in their part 
of the whole according to their own dictates, and the 
end product is therefore likely to be a muddled medioc- 
rity. There is room for improvement here, both with 
respect to the design of new facilities and the improve- 
ment in old ones. One example of co-ordination in this 
field is the growing trend for street lighting engineers to 
consult with the park or horticultural people so that 
street lighting and street tree planting and growth can 
be carried on in harmony rather than conflict. 


In discussing streets, we generally think immediately 
of the appearance of residential streets, but the same 
problems arise in business areas. Frequently in com- 
mercial areas, of course, the sidewalk abuts both the 
road and the private property. There is no room for the 
softening element of grass or other planting. The ten- 
dency to turn shopping centres inside out in the U.S.A. 
to provide good pedestrian space and often some grass 
and trees, indicates that the places of barren concrete 
and brick are being challenged and that ‘grass on main 
street” may be not too far away, and along with it a 
great change in appearance values. 


Approaches 
As a part of the street system, there are the highways 
connecting the city to other parts of the country. The 
approaches along these highways have been the subject . 
of a good deal of civic soul searching, but often very little 
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action. The nature of the areas which a highway traverses 
and the physical condition of them establishes an atmos- 
phere which most of us as individuals would abhor if 
we thought our friends thought of our own places in 
such a setting, and yet that is precisely the poor im- 
pression that is created upon those from other cities. 
These entryways can be as good, bad or indifferent as 
the people of the community see fit. 


Our approaches by rail are usually worse, but at the 
same time, more difficult to improve. They often come 
in, of necessity, through extensive railway yards or 
areas devoted to industry much of which is, as a matter 
of course, none too sightly. Much could be done, but it 
is hard to change habits that have grown up over the 
years with many such industries. Of the yards them- 
selves, they are usually quite tidy but the impossibility 
of keeping buildings anything but drab around a steam 
railway operation is patently obvious. 


In other places, the rail lines are bounded by de- 
teriorated residential areas and slums. This reverts to 
one of the basic problems of present cities, the poor 
relationship that exists between some of the city’s 
functional uses. 


One development that has been given attention in 
some cities with respect to appearance, is that of park- 
ways and drives. Numerous cities have some boulevards 
or special drives which have received particular and 
careful treatment. These are often the showplaces of the 
town. Frequently, the effectiveness is the result of care- 
ful study and integration of elements. It would appear 
therefore that the use of more care in the design and 
development of streets could pay handsome dividends 
in vastly improved environment for our homes and other 
buildings. 

Signs and Billboards 

Into any discussion of the appearance of the com- 
munity, the question of signs projects itself with a 
certain insistence. Billboards and signs have received 
a good deal of attention and criticism in many quarters. 
These structural advertising media present a number of 
problems both from the standpoint of the public and 
the user. There are many in any community who would 
remove signs of any kind and forbid them altogether in 
the interests of appearance. This is quite obviously an 
extreme view. 


The question separates itself into two segments — one 
‘to do with billboards and similar outdoor advertising 
structures, and the other to do with signs, particularly 
those attached to buildings. 


The familiar “battle of the billboards” fortunately does 
not wax so hot and heavy in Canada as it does in the 
U.S.A., largely because the rash of boards has not spread 
itself in the all-pervading manner evident in the U.S.A. 
We do, however, have our problems in determining the 
means whereby the location of acceptable sign boards 
can be determined and how to go about it most effec- 
tively. Zoning regulations, of course, usually make pro- 
vision for the erection of billboards and the like in some 
districts, usually the commercial and industrial classi- 
fications. The regulations controlling their use along 
‘highways have been tightening up in recent years, based 
upon the proposition that they mar or eliminate the 


desirable view of the landscape and create visual dis- 
traction which is a hazard to safety. Here is another 
example of practical needs assisting in what is con- 
sidered to be a matter concerned almost solely with 
aesthetics. 


Considering now signs on buildings or attached to 
them, one has only to reflect on the possible appearance 
of business streets, notably shopping areas, if all signs 
were to be eliminated altogether. We depend upon them 
for identification while at the same time, much of the 
light and atmosphere we expect in a shopping street — 
our market place — is provided by such signs. In this 
connection, there is usually quite an argument about 
overhanging signs. In some places they have actually 
been banned. Upon a review of conditions after they 
are removed and, as is usual, replaced by signs which 
are flat on the face of the buildings, there is not much 
doubt that a good deal of improvement can be achieved. 
One of the advantages is that it eliminates the unsightly 
structural elements which are required by by-law in 
some centres for the overhanging type of sign. 


Private Property 

A major part of the whole question of urban appear- 
ance is that which deals with private properties, their 
use, development and maintenance. These properties 
include individual housing, old and new, and their sur- 
rounding yards, apartments and multiples of various 
types, stores, warehouses, industrial structures, thus 
including all manner of private structures. In this cate- 
gory, also come the uses of land which involve only 
minor structures and sometimes none at all. These vary 
all the way from parks and open playfields to storage 
yards, junk yards and dumps. 


In residential areas, individual houses are usually the 
responsibility of the occupant, and various multiple forms 
of dwelling usually the responsibility of a realtor, rental 
agent or owner. The condition of the buildings, and their 
maintenance and operation govern individual appear- 
ances largely, but much can be done with adequate 
yard space properly treated and well maintained. It is 
obvious that the appearance of a district is the result 
of the sum of the individual appearances of its various 
properties and their services. Here again landscaping 
plays such a vitally important part that the building 
designer is often humbled when he realizes how much 
of good appearance depends upon elements entirely 
outside the physical limits of the structure which he 
has created. 


Generally speaking, the same applies to commercial 
and industrial developments. In recent years, there has 
been a most healthy trend in the industrial field toward 
the development of larger properties providing adequate 
space for single story operations, plus room for land- 
scaping, automobile parking and so on. This is clear 
indication of an appreciation of the economic value of 
appearance and an understanding of its psychological 
value with respect to customers and employees. In con- 
junction with industrial uses, there are frequently those 
that occupy land only, such as storage yards, equipment 
areas, sites for machinery that operates in the open, and 
similar uses. The problem here, if the use is not particu- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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KEY TO PLAN 


1. Lobby — 14’ x 20’ 10. Book Section for Very Small Chil- 
2. Display Case dren — 15’ x 116” 
3. Adult Room — 96’ x 43’ 11. Boys and Girls Entrance — 8'6” x 
4. Young People’s Room — 31’ x 20’ 16'3 m 
SAIT Desk 1. Story Telling Room — 22’ x 29’ 
1 gr . Stair Ha 
6. Work Room — 17° x 266 14. Staff Lounge — 10’ x 21’ 
7. Delivery Entrance 15. Kitchenette — 5’ x 12’ 
8. Boys and Girls Room — 57’ x 45’ 16. Staff Toilet— 5’ x 8’ 
9. Boys and Girls Desk 17. Staff Coat Room — 5/3’ x 12’ 
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KAREL R. RYBKA, MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


J. ROBERT PAGE, CONTRACTOR 
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1. Story Hour Room, Boys’ and Girls’ Library. 
2. Young People’s Section. 


3. Looking south from Boys’ and Girls’ Library across vestibule 
to Adult Library. 


4. Adult Library looking towards entrance. = 
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GARAGE, REAR EXIT 


YORK TOWNSHIP HYDRO ELECTRIC SYSTEM, YORK TOWNSHIP, ONTARIO 


JOHN B. PARKIN ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 


FINLEY W. McLACHLAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED, GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


SUNKEN GARDEN, LOOKING INTO LUNCH ROOM 


THE GARAGE 


Photographs by Panda 
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MAIN ENTRANCE 


MASSEY MEDALS FOR ARCHITECTURE 


ARLY in 1950 the Hon. Vincent Massey announced 
a “Scheme for the Award of Massey Medals in 
Architecture by the Massey Foundation”. The Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada appreciated the motives 
of the Foundation and participated in formulating the 
scheme and in sponsoring the exhibitions. The purpose 
of the Medals is “for the benefit of the public of Canada 
to recognize outstanding examples of Canadian achieve- 
ment in the fields of architecture and thus to give encour- 
agement to the members of the architectural profession 
and to promote public interest in their work”. 


Under the terms of the Scheme awards are made at 
exhibitions held for the purpose under the sponsorship 
of the Institute, these exhibitions to be held every second 
or third year, depending on the amount of building 
activity in Canada. A silver medal is awarded to the 
architect or firm whose work is judged best in each of 
a series of categories and a gold medal to the architect 
or firm whose work is judged the best of all entries 
regardless of category. 


Also under the Scheme a Committee known as the 
Massey Medals Committee is established. It consists of 
the heads of the Schools of Architecture in Canada or 
their deputies. Its duties are to choose the personnel of 
the Jury of Selection, to prepare written directives for 
the guidance of the Jury, to arrange the time and place 
of exhibition and other details connected with the 
Scheme. 


Since the Schools are so widely distributed the Com- 
mittee had to carry out its work by correspondence. In 
choosing the Jury of Selection each member of the 
Committee submitted nominations and a vote was con- 
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ducted by ballot (Hare-Spence System). The Jury consists 
of two Canadian architects practising in Canada and an 
architect of international reputation resident outside 
Canada. 


The vote resulted in the following, all of whom kindly 
consented to act:— 
Joseph Hudnut, B.Arch. S.M. A.M., 


Dean of the Graduate School of Design, 
Harvard University. 


J. Roxburgh Smith, F.R.A.IC. Montreal, 
President R.A.I.C. 


J. W. Balharrie, MR.A.IC. Ottawa. 


Twenty-two architects submitted forty-six entries in 
fourteen categories. These occupied one hundred 
mounts 30” x 40”. The Jury of Selection carried out its 
task on Thursday, November 30th, and Friday, December 
Ist, and their report is published on another page of 
this issue of the Journal. 


The exhibition was held in the National Gallery, 
Ottawa, and was opened on December 2nd by Viscount 
Alexander, the Governor-General. 


I took it upon myself to write to each of the members 
of the Jury to ask if they had any suggestions to make 
which could be put in the records for the benefit of 
committees arranging similar exhibitions in the future. 


The following comments were made:— 
1. That the number of categories be reduced to four 
and that only three medals be awarded. 


2. That the designs and the architects winning the 
Gold Medal be given the greatest possible publicity 


THE GOLD MEDAL AWARD 


THE OSHAWA HIGH SCHOOL, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


in the Canadian Press and in the Architectural 
Magazines in the United States. 


3. That the methods of mounting and especially the 
character of the titles be strictly standardized. 


4. That the number of photographs and of plans 
permitted should be of the minimum essential to 
convey the character of the design. 


5. That all explanations in the way of typewritten 
notes be prohibited unless they are mandatory of 
all competitors. 


6. That it is regretted that a greater number of firms 
did not participate and that the work being done in 
small houses was not more adequately represented. 


7. That reasons for the small numbers might be a 
certain apathy on the part of the profession or that 
the competition was not sufficiently publicized or 
that, as a whole, the offices in Canada were too 
much pressed with professional work to permit 
them to participate. . 


Perhaps architecis who submitted entries will also have 
suggestions to make and it will be helpful to future 
committees to have their comments. 


No doubt following this competition architects will 


JOHN B. PARKIN ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 


have a fuller appreciation of the educational possibilities 
which the Massey Foundation has made possible. 
Tradition will grow around the awards and the honour 
of winning will become progressively greater as time 
goes on. With regard to publicity and in defence of the 
Committee and the Institute I would point out that for 
the 1950 exhibition a circular of information and a copy 
of the “Scheme” were mailed to each member of the 
Institute. Information was published in the Journal and 
the editor commented on it in his editorial. I can only 
assume that the shortage of entries was due to the 
novelty of the competition, the shortness of the notice 
(two years in future) and the pressure of work referred 
to in comment No. 7. 


On behalf of the Committee I wish to thank the Archi- 
tects who submitted entries and to congratulate those 
who received awards. The Committee is greatfully 
obliged to the Director of the Gallery Mr. H. ©. McCurry 
for his cooperation in the arrangements with the National 
Gallery and to Mr. W. H. Gilleland and members of his 
committee in Ottawa who were responsible for receiving 
and arranging the exhibits and numerous other details in 
connection with the exhibition. 


H. H. Madill, Chairman, 
Massey Medals Committee 
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MASSEY MEDALS 


SHIPSHAW NO. 2 POWER DEVELOPMENT, 
SAGUENAY RIVER, QUEBEC 


J. C. MEADOWCROFT, ARCHITECT 


H. G. ACRES AND COMPANY, 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


YORK TOWNSHIP HYDRO ELECTRIC SYSTEM, 
YORK TOWNSHIP, ONTARIO 


JOHN B. PARKIN ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 


CENTRAL CHRISTADELPHIAN CHURCH, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


JOHN B. PARKIN ASSOCIATES, 
ARCHITECTS 


OFFICE AND FACTORY OF FABERGE PERFUMES 
(CANADA) LIMITED, ETOBICOKE, ONTARIO 


JOHN B. PARKIN ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 


GARDEN COURT APARTMENTS, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


PAGE AND STEELE, ARCHITECTS 


HUMBER MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
WESTON, ONTARIO 


JOHN B. PARKIN ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 


ARCHITECTS AND MEDICAL OFFICES, 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


GARDINER AND THORNTON, ARCHITECTS 


CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION GRANDSTAND, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


MARANI AND MORRIS, ARCHITECTS 


Category 
No. 


1 


10 
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MASSEY MEDALS FOR ARCHITECTURE 


REPORT” ORs heer, 


Types 


Residences 
up to $15,000 


Residences 
over $15,000 


Apartment 
Houses 


Group 
Housing 


Hotels and 
Restaurants 


Industrial 
Buildings 


Commercial 
Buildings 


Ecclesiastical 
Buildings 


Educational 
Buildings 


Office 
Buildings 


Municipal and 
Government 
Buildings 


Hospitals 
and Clinics 


Recreation 
Buildings 


Transportation 
Buildings 


Miscellaneous 


COMMENTS ON AWARDS 


Award to 


No award 


No award 


Garden Court Apartments, 
Page & Steele, Toronto 


No award 
No entry 


Factory Fabergé, 
John B. Parkin Associates, 
Toronto 


Hydro Office and Garage, 
John B. Parkin Associates, 
Toronto 


Christadelphian Church 
John B. Parkin Associates, 
Toronto 


Gold Medal — 


Oshawa High School, 
John B. Parkin Associates, 
Toronto 


Architects’ and Medical 
Offices, 

Gardiner & Thornton, 
Vancouver 


No award 


Humber Memorial Hespital, 
John B. Parkin Associates, 
Toronto 


C.N.E. Grandstand, 


Marani & Morris, Architects 


No award 


Shipshaw No. 2 Power 
Development, 


J. C. Meadowcroft, Montreal 


Comments 


The jury were disappointed at the meagre representation of the 
profession in these two fields, in each of which excellent work is 
being done. The designs submitted were by no means repre- 
sentative of the standard of excellence which exists in this category 
in Canada and, therefore, no award was made. 


The principle of open planning illustrated here is highly com- 
mended by the jury, but the type of organization used seemed to 
them too geometric and rigid to be the most appropriate for 
residential grouping. 


The single entry in this class did not, in the opinion of the jury, 
appear to call for an award. 


It is encouraging to find in commercial and industrial categories 
not only satisfactory solutions of functional problems, but (in 
addition) an understanding of the importance of expressive form. 


All entries in this class, in the opinion of the jury, failed to achieve 
the devotional character considered proper to a church, but they 
commend No. 2 for the skill exhibited in planning and for the 
realization of a spirit of brotherhood as well as a simplicity of 
means by which this is attained. 


The more rapid advance made in school design in Canada as 
compared to other types of buildings is admirably demonstrated 
by the high character of the entries in this category. 


The premiated design submitted in this category presented a well 
organized plan for a dual function building. The jury found some 
difficulty deciding between this entry and that of the Architects’ 
office building, but felt that the exterior displayed an indication 
that the dictates of region could be expressed visually. 


All entries in this class seem to exhibit a confusion of thought 
between a classical conception of plan and form on the one hand 
and an anxiety on the other hand to express contemporary tech- 
niques. No award was made. 


The small hospital premiated in this category exhibited a carefully 
studied plan and, except for the canopy over the doorway, a 
degree of structural integrity. 


In addition to competence in organization, the architect has 
captured something of the spirit and even the excitement of the 
Stadium. 


The single entry presented in this category while satisfactory in 
technique seemed, in the opinion of the jury, to lack the distinc- 
tion which would merit an award. 


The Shipshaw Power House is commended as a successful co- 
operative enterprise of architect and engineer. The building has 
an admirable breadth, both in exterior and interior. The archi- 
tectural forms are perhaps somewhat too monumental to be 
completely in harmony with the theme. 


We have already commented on the advance of school design in 
Canada. The High School at Oshawa designed by John B. Parkin 
Associates, illustrates this advance in a convincing manner. The 
Architect has taken full advantage of the liberation of his art 
from the stylistic conventions which have prevented in the past 
the free adaptation of his forms to the many complex activities 
of the modern school. These activities are housed in a building 
of simple and dignified forms. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Joseph Hudnut 
J. Roxburgh Smith 
Watson Balharrie 
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ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM 


By AE. 


INTRODUCTION 


The article “Architect, Critic and Public” in the No- 
vember 1950 Journal stated that the law of libel applied 
more stringently to architecture than to the other arts. 
The author asked for some light from the “legal experts” 
on whether critics could speak their minds more freely if 
invited to a private view of every important new building. 


Mr. A. L. Gale is an English Barrister and the following 
article contains his views on some aspects of the law of 
libel in relation to the architect. 


It may help in the understanding of his views to 
state what is meant by the legal wrong of defamation. 
It consists in the publication of a false and defamatory 
statement respecting another person without lawful justi- 
fication. A defamatory statement is one which has a 
tendency to injure the reputation of the person to which 
it refers, to diminish the good opinion that others have of 
him and to cause him to be regarded with feelings of 
hatred, contempt, ridicule, fear, dislike or disesteem. 


Mr. Gale seems to make the point that any man has 
a right to express his opinion on architectural works as 
on literary productions, and however mistaken in point 
of taste that opinion may be or however unfavourable to 
the merits of the architect, the person entertaining the 
opinion is not precluded by law trom its fair, reasonable 
and temperate expression. 


There appear to be no officially reported Canadian 
cases where a critic has been sued for libel by an archi- 
tect but there are such cases in England and the United 
States. 

A. L. Fleming, K.C. 


Architects and Libel 


T is sometimes suggested that a critic of architecture 
- is more likely to be sued for libel than a critic of 
the other arts because of the large sums of someone 
else’s money involved. To put up a building is not only 
to commission a work of architecture but also to invest 
money in property. Therefore, so the argument runs, in 
criticising an architect's work it is difficult to draw the 
line between what is merely an opinion on his merits 
as a designer and what is an opinion on his competence 
— or incompetence — to handle a clients money, and 
architects or their clients are consequently particularly 
sensitive to the implications of critical comments. 


All this may be true, but there is no reason to think 
that, when it came to actual proceedings, the law of libel 
would be applied any differently or more stringently in 
the case of architectural criticism than any other form 
of criticism. Perhaps what a critic might say in a par- 
ticular case does reflect upon the architect's competence 
to handle his client's money and consequently it may 
possibly be libellous. But the same sort of thing in one 


GALE 


(Barrister-at-Law) 


form or another is likely to happen in many walks of life, 
particularly among the professional classes. Criticism 
of one aspect of the professional work of a soldier or a 
parson or a surgeon may reflect upon his capacity to 
carry out other duties he performs. And the same is true 
of an engineer or an accountant and many others. 


In a sense, of course, any criticism of an architect's 
work, whether favourable or unfavourable, can be said 
to have a bearing upon his ability to make the best use of 
the financial resources at his disposal. But the bearing 
may be very remote and in all probability it would not be 
libellous. In any event the architect certainly holds no 
specially privileged position in the eyes of the law and 
there is little reason to doubt that the Courts would 
approach architectural criticism in just the same way as 
they would the criticism of, say, a solicitor or a surgeon 
or a portrait painter. 


Aesthetic and Technical Criticism 

An important practical difference between architec- 
tural criticism and criticism in the other arts is that 
architectural criticism may and frequently does involve 
both aesthetic criticism and technical criticism in a high 
degree. 


Technical criticism is concerned very largely with 
matters of fact and in this respect the architectural critic 
must be particularly careful. Not all technical criticism, 
however, is a question of fact. It may be purely a matter 
of opinion whether for example the design of an electric 
power station is technically good or bad for its intended 
purpose; but generally speaking there can be no two 
views as to the actual size or shape or other details of 
its construction. On these matters therefore and on all 
matters of fact the critic must be accurate. 


On the other hand, if the technical design of a building 
is the subject of comment as distinct from the actual 
construction or position, then the realm of fact has been 
changed to that of opinion. For example, the critic might 
very properly wish to criticise the design of a public 
swimming pool and it might be purely a matter of opinion 
as to the best layout of the buildings in relation to the 
pool itself. If he thought the design was bad or intolerably 
bad there is no reason why he should not say so. And 
the same would, of course, apply to similar matters 
where the question was one of opinion only. 


Aesthetic criticism is even more nebulous than critic- 
ism of technical design — Beauty lies in the eye of the 
beholder — and what is lovely to one man may be a mon- 
strosity to another. The critic is fully entitled and indeed 
is expected to form his own opinion on such a matter. 


Private Buildings 

As the law stands at present, however, subject to what 
is said below about ‘matters of public interest,” it is 
probably not safe to criticise adversely the technical 
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design or planning or artistic value of a purely private 
building. On the other hand so long as what is said can 
be substantiated as being true the critic can be as damn- 
ing as he likes about a private building. The question, 
therefore, is simply this: is what he says true? 


This is a comparatively simple question to answer 
where the criticism is limited to what are clearly ascer- 
tainable matters of fact in the sense that they can be 
measured or weighed or otherwise proved. But there 
are matters which do not lend themselves to proof and 
it may not be so easy for the critic to substantiate the 
truth of his opinion about, say, the technical design of 
a building or its suitability for a particular purpose. His 
opinion may be only one of many — some good, some 
bad. Still less easy will it be for him to justify his opinion 
on the artistic merit of the building; in fact, it may be 
impossible for him to do so. 


Fortunately for the architectural critic there is a large 
and growing class of buildings about which he may 
comment quite freely on their technical design or artistic 
merit or other matters of opinion without having to sub- 
stantiate the truth of his comments. Such buildings are 
those which fall within the legal description of “matters 
of public interest.” 


Any building, or for that matter, anything which may 
fairly be said to invite comment or challenge public 
attention are ‘matters of public interest.” Under this de- 
scription come the administration of public institutions 
and local affairs, places of public amusement and enter- 
tainment, books, pictures and works of art generally. 
The architecture and plans of any public building or 
other works and also any architectural plans publicly 
exhibited, e.g., the drawings shown at the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy, would clearly fall within this 
category. 


The vast growth of “socialization,” the extensive build- 
ing by government departments and local authorities, 
and the nationalization of industries has enormously 
enlarged this field. The critic is not, however, limited to 
public buildings or to works which the public are ex- 
pressly invited to go and see. Any building or other 
architectural work which can fairly be said to invite 
comment or challenge public attention are proper sub- 
jects for frank criticism and so long as the critic expresses 
his honest opinion he has nothing to fear. For example, 
a private building estate may be a matter of public 
interest locally, as might also the sanitary conditions of 
workers’ dwellings owned by a large private company. 
Furthermore, many buildings, though in private owner- 
ship, are looked upon as part of our national heritage 
and would doubtless be considered matters of public 
interest. Similarly a bright new multiple store if erected 
in the village of Broadway might well be a matter of 
public interest — and public concern, whereas the same 
sort of building erected in a busy industrial town might 
not. 


Although, as indicated above, some buildings or 
works are undoubtedly ‘matters of public interest” in 
the legal sense the question whether a building or other 
work falls within this category must always depend upon 
its own particular circumstances. 
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Itis a pity that it is not the practice to invite architectural 
critics to view important new private buildings with the 
object of obtaining criticism in the public press. Such 
a course might stimulate public interest in architectural 
matters and help to create an intelligent and dis- 
criminating approach to contemporary buildings. If in- 
vitations to criticize were made for this purpose the critic 
would probably be entitled to express his honest opinion 
of the building in much the same way as if it were “a 
matter of public interest.” 


The position is not quite on all fours with the criticism 
of a play or a book, for every kind of literary production 
placed before the public is a matter of public interest 
whether it be a play, a novel, a newspaper or a song. 
It makes no difference, therefore, whether or not a critic 
is invited to the first night of a play or has a review copy of 
a new novel sent him. For example, a ‘bus conductor 
who subsequently pays to see the play or buys a copy 
of the novel and then writes an article for his Union 
magazine is in precisely the same position as the pro- 
fessional critic and can say what he thinks about the 
play or the novel. But although legally the position might 
be different where critics were invited to criticise a 
private building, in practice it would probably come to 
much the same thing. For if critics were asked to express 
their opinions then they should be expected to give their 
honest opinions and it would hardly be reasonable for 
the person asking them to do so to object. 


The law of defamation has two main branches, libel 
and slander. Libels are defamatory statements communi- 
cated by written words or in some other relatively 
permanent form, e.g., a cinematograph film. Slanders, 
on the other hand, are defamatory statements communi- 
cated by spoken words or in some other transitory form 
whether audible or visible, e.g., signs or gestures. 


A very important difference between these two 
branches of the law relates to the proof of damages. 
Where a libel is proved the plaintiff is always presumed 
to have suffered some damage and it only remains for 
the jury, having considered all the circumstances, to 
assess the amount of damages which they think should 
be awarded to the plaintiff. In the case of slander, how- 
ever, it is generally necessary for the plaintiff not only 
to prove the slander but also to prove actual damage; 
that is to say, some loss which can be estimated in 
money such as the loss of a particular contract or client. 
There are exceptions to this general rule and one of 
these is where a person is slandered in the way of his 
profession or calling. In this case he is presumed to have 
suffered some damage just as if he had been libelled. 
Hence a professional man if he has been slandered will 
be quick to show (if he can) that he has been slandered 
in his professional capacity. He then need not prove any 
actual loss and the damages awarded by a jury might be 
more than any monetary loss he has suffered and could 
in fact prove. 


I will now deal very briefly with the legal position of 
a critic in relation to these matters. Lord Shaw in the case 
of Arnold v. The King-Emperor said: "The freedom of 
the press is an ordinary part of the freedom of the subject 
and to whatever lengths the subject in general may go, 
so also may the journalist . . . but his privilege is no 
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other and no higher. The responsibilities which attach to 
his power in the dissemination of printed matter may, 
and in the case of a conscientious journalist do, make 
him more careful; but the range of his assertions, his 
criticisms, or his comments, is as wide as, and no wider 
than that of any other subject.” In so far as the law is 
concerned the position may be summarized as follows: 


(a) If what a critic writes is true in substance and in 
fact it is no libel; or 


(b) If the critic can show that the words complained 
of are fair comment on a matter of public interest 
then no action for libel will lie. 


It is a good defence to an action for libel to show 
that the words complained of are true. This is known 
as “Justification” and the reason for the rule is that the 
law will not permit a man to recover damages in respect 
of injury to a character which he either does not or ought 
not to possess.” 


In order to establish a defence of justification the 
defendant must be able to prove that the statement com- 
plained of is, in fact, true. It is not enough for the 
defendant to prove that he believed it to be true, even 
though he made it clear that he published the statement 
_merely as a matter of belief. “If I say of a man that I 

believe he committed murder, I cannot justify by saying 
and proving that I did believe it. I can only justify by 
' proving the fact of murder.” 


If, however, the libel contains not merely statements 
of fact but goes on to express opinions on those facts 
and such opinions are themselves defamatory, then the 
defendant must also prove the truth of those opinions. 
It is no defence that the defendant truly held such an 
opinion or made such an inference, it must be proved 
that the opinion and inference are true. 


To say of an architect that “this is the kind of work 
he does” and then to point to one particular building he 
has designed as an example of bad workmanship would 
not be justified by proving that that building was in fact 
a bad piece of workmanship. The inference or opinion 
expressed in “this is the kind of work he does” is that 
he habitually does work of this quality and the defendant 
would have to substantiate the truth of such an allegation. 
On the other hand, however, a defendant, in order to 
justify, is not required to prove the truth of every single 
word of an alleged libel. If he is able to prove that the 
main charge or gist of the libel is true he does not have 
to justify facts or opinions which do not add to the 
“sting” of libel. It is sufficient if the substance of the 
libel is justified. 

No action lies if the defendant can prove that the words 
complained of are fair comment on a matter of public 
interest. This defence known as "Fair Comment” is only 
available in relation to “matters of public interest” which 
we have discussed above. It is of the utmost importance 
to the critic and what it amounts to is this: though the 
words complained of are really defamatory they are not 
actionable at law. 


. “Fair Comment” differs from “Justification’’ in this 
way. Under “Justification’’ the defendant must, as we 
have seen, prove the truth of every injurious imputa- 
‘tion whether it is expresesd as a fact or merely as an 


opinion. Under “Fair Comment,” however, while the 
critic must still justify, or prove the truth of, every fact 
he need not “justify” his opinion. It is sufficient if he 
can satisfy the Court that the opinions which he ex- 
pressed were the honest expression of his real opinions 
and it does not matter whether they are, in fact, true. 
For example, if a critic were to write that an architect in 
designing a building had omitted to make provision for 
lifts whereas in fact lifts were provided for he could 
not rely on the defence or ‘fair comment” because this 
is not comment" at all but a statement, or rather a mis- 
statement, of fact. If, however, the critic were to say that 
the lifts were not placed in the most advantageous 
positions this may be comment and provided it were his 
honest opinion he would be protected by the plea of 
“fair comment.” 


But ‘to entitle any publication to the benefit of the 
defence of fair comment it must be clear to those who 
read the words what the facts are and what comments 
are made on them. And for two reasons. Because it is 
impossible to know whether the comments are fair un- 
less we know what the facts are; and because the public 
must have an opportunity of judging the value of the 
comments.” 


The primary rule, therefore, is that the critic should 
never mix his facts and comments so that the reader 
cannot readily distinguish which are facts and which are 
comments; let him, so far as he can, first set out the facts 
and then go on to comment on those facts. In any event, 
however, he must take care that his criticism stands 
out as criticism and does not become intermingled with 
the facts for any matter which does not indicate with 
reasonable clearness that it purports to be comment and 
not fact cannot be protected by the plea of “fair 
comment.” 

Next, the comment must be honest comment. If the 
critic is “actuated by a malicious motive; that is to say 
by some motive other than the pure expression of his 
real opinion” then the defence of ‘fair comment” would 
fail. Thus if under the cloak of criticising a work a critic 
wrote with the indirect intention of injuring the person 
whose work he criticised this would not be honest 
comment. 

If, however, the facts are truly stated and the comment 
is an honest expression of the critic’s opinion it is “fair 
comment” however incorrect be the views expressed 
by the critic or however exaggerated or even prejudiced 
be the language of the criticism. 


The limits of criticism are, therefore, very wide but 
it must not descend to mere invective. If, however, the 
language complained of is such as can be fairly called 
criticism the fact that it is violent, exaggerated, or even 
in a sense unjust, will not, in itself, render it unfair. 
Criticism may be fairly and reasonably expressed 
although it be through the medium of ridicule. 


Finally, we must consider by what standard such 
criticism is judged. “The jury have no right to substitute 
their own opinion of the . . . work in question for that 
of the critic, or to try the “fairness” of the criticism by 
any such standard. ‘Fair,’ therefore in this collocation 
certainly does not mean that which the ordinary reason- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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NUE MES WE R OM 


A REPORT ON PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAMS 


A copy of A Report on Public Relations Programs of 
Architectural Bodies in Canada, United States and the 
United Kingdom, prepared for The Committee on Public 
Relations of the Ontario Association of Architects by 
Mr. John Caulfield Smith, Director of Public Relations, in 
September, 1950, has come to the attention of the Editorial 
Board of the Journal. 


The Board felt that it might be of interest to the 
members of the R.A.I.C. to note that this report had been 
prepared, and copies of it distributed to the Secretary of 
each provincial association of architects in Canada or to 
the Chairman of the public relations committee of the 
provincial association. 


This Report is considered to be a very comprehensive 
survey of what is being done by the Canadian archi- 
tectural organizations, as well as the R.I.B.A. and A.LA., 
to acquaint the public with what architecture is, and 
what an architect does. Mr. John Caulfield Smith is to be 
complimented on this report which is a concise presen- 
tation of the facts, and includes a brief comparative 
summary of the various means employed by the archi- 
tectural organizations in their public relations programs. 
A limited supply of the Report is at present available in 
the office of the Ontario Association of Architects. 


ALBERTA > 


Authorities ancient, medieval and modern have made 
formidable lists of the qualities required by the pros- 
pective architect, and schools of architecture have their 
own answers to the problem. It is, of course, desirable 
that an architect, or any other professional man should 
be all-accomplished, but few can attain that perfection. 
An architect must, however, be prepared to play a con- 
siderable number of diverse roles. Amongst others, he 
is a professional man and a business man. He must have 
some scientific ability and must be both an artist and 
a craftsman. 


As a professional man he professes an expert knowl- 
edge of the various elements of his calling. This gives 
him the dignity pertaining to intellect and culture and 
the authority of a specialist. As a business man he occu- 
pies an office furnished with a sufficiency of draughting 
and stenographic assistance but with no need for obso- 
lete issues of popular magazines for he is more business- 
like than a doctor or dentist. All round he must be on his 
toes. He is expected to speak confidently about costs, 
even in times like these, without batting an eye. He 
must mix with business men of other callings for these 
keep money in circulation and he wants them to know 
of his existence and the part he can play in using money. 
The writing of specifications requires business ability 
of a high order and a knowledge of what the market 
offers. 
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Into science he does not have to explore very deeply. 
If he can make out moderately complex truss diagrams 
and select the appropriate members and can make a 
ready and intelligent use of Kidder’ and other wells of 
information he will have gone as far as it is wise for 
him to go without reference to structural specialists. He 
should know enough about natural laws and forces to 
guide him to intelligent decisions with regard to such 
matters as ventilation, heating, plumbing, lighting, 
acoustics and other matters relating to general well- 
being. 

As an artist his training must come to him through his 
personal observation and initiative. This is his really 
special sphere in which he can add most to the general 
happiness and good conduct of daily life. The making 
of a plan that will serve merely practical purposes is, 
no doubt, a matter of special skill. It is an operation of 
that sort of painstaking ingenuity that appears to be 
required in jig-saw puzzles. When it is made clear that 
one will not need to go on hands and knees to get 
upstairs and that one will not be continually slapping 
some one else in the face on the opening of doors, or 
having to squeeze into uncomfortable corners to let 
others pass, this, rightly makes an impression of con- 
siderable skill upon people who have made blundering 


amateur attempts at making a plan. The architect's con- 


stant application to such small practical matters develops 
a skill that is of a class with the magic touch of the skilled 
craftsman. It is a matter of craftsmanship rather than of 
fine art. 


As an artist the architect introduces further ideas into 
his work. Ideas of the “shaping of the shows of things 
to the desires of the mind” according to an expression 
of Francis Bacon's. These shows of things apply equally 
to interiors and exteriors and to surfaces and three dimen- 
sional forms. How does he arrive at these in any par- 
ticular case? As above said he depends upon his personal 
powers of observation and his immediate initiatives. He 
collects before him on his paper the facts which direct 
the general shape of things to come. He doodles with his 
pencil trying out shapes which may for a time refuse 
to satisfy him and he may give it up for a while in a 
bad temper. Later, returning to his doodling, mysteri- 
ously a shape appears that strikes a happy cord. He 
applies and develops it and the problem begins to solve 
itself. The shape may take on further transformations, 
but, an encouraging start being made, he can get on 
with his knitting with satisfaction. 


This may seem to be a merely whimsical account of 
the origin of ideas. I have known, however, a distin- 
guished architect who won an important competition by 


a very brilliant solution. He said that he had worked | 


long into the night feeling rather baffled. When he awoke 
next morning the solution stared him so clearly in the 
face it seemed that it must have at once occurred to 
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all and he alone had been blind to it. None had seen it 
and he won the competition hands down. 


It is good to be able to feel that, though we ourselves 
or some of our brethren may not have all the qualifica- 
tions ideally required of the perfect architect, yet in one 
or other of various lines of usefulnes we may be of 


material service to the public. Cacia. Burgess 


ONTARIO 


The Ontario Association held its 6lst convention in 
Toronto last month and the Ontario letter could not well 
choose another subject for its matter. Unfortunately the 
writer went to the convention forgetting he had to write 
such a letter. 


We arrived at the business meeting when it was stalled 
in a confusion of amendments to amendments regarding 
the association dues we should pay. The council recom- 
mended that a double scale of dues be set up for the 
employer and the employee architect. This was voted 
down in the face of expressed sorrow for architects in 
the Civil Service. A sustaining membership for these 
who want to pay two or three times as much as we do 
was also set up. 


This year the wives came in considerable numbers 


| and were in great evidence at the lunch on Friday and 


the dinner on Saturday. The speakers at both were pre- 
sumably chosen with the wives in view — handsome 
homey fellows. The dinner was good and for us was 
helped by some obviously potential sustaining members 
giving us champagne. 

The exhibition of building materials was excellent 
and the Association is very grateful to the exhibitors. 
Members should also be grateful to the exhibitors for 
the refreshments supplied —some more than others. We 
only attended one entire seminar, that on Public Rela- 
tions. In this Mr. Creighton of “Progressive Architecture” 
made some good points. We were interested in his 
description of how he had got a building and its archi- 
tect written up in a national weekly simply by buttering 
it with human interests. The two seminars on “The 
Architect and Industrial Design” and “Architectural De- 
sign” were denied us but we understand that they were 
both stimulating. 


We should like to praise the Committee in charge for 
the ease and elegance in which the whole show seemed 
to move. To those who did not come to the convention 
may we say that their presence was missed, and that if 
next year they are not sufficiently interested in broaden- 
ing their culture, increasing their technological under- 
standing or exercising their elbow, that there are one 
or two architects’ wives who are well worth coming to 


Toronto alone to see. Anthony Adamson 


SASKATCHEWAN 


A record was established in Saskatoon on Monday, 
November 20th, 1950, when 100% attendance was 
registered at the annual meeting of the Saskatchewan 
Association of Architects. Three new members were 


_ welcomed with the prospect of several more during the 


coming year. 


The President and Secretary-Treasurer exchanged 
offices. John C. Webster is now President and Dan H. 
Stock is Secretary-Treasurer. Stan E. Storey and H. K. 
Black are First and Second Vice Presidents respectively. 
These with Frank J. Martin and E. J. Gilbert, together 
with Dean R. A. Spencer, representing the University 
of Saskatchewan, constitute the Council for 1951. 


A discussion occurred following the report of the 
Chairman of the Editorial Committee. In fact, discussions 
occurred frequently. Our Chairman urged that photo- 
graphs of more Saskatchewan buildings be sent to him 
for submission to the Editorial Board, the idea being 
that some would find a place in the Journal. In view of 
the number of contributions returned without comment, 
most of those present considered it a waste of time and 
effort. It was pointed out, however, that on a pro rata 
basis, Saskatchewan had a fair share of work published, 
to which the meeting agreed. 


It is not generally understood that the Journal is not 
entirely for home consumption. It goes to New York 
and work published must be up to the standard of that 
published in our great American contemporaries. It was 
then suggested that the Journal publish a loose leaf 
comic section which would show the architect in Hard- 
times, Saskatchewan, how his counterpart in Peggy's 
Nose, Nova Scotia, handles jobs that are not worth 
having. This loose leaf could be removed from the 
Journal that goes to the Great White Way, or wherever 
the Journal goes in New York, and the Editorial Board 
would thus suffer no embarrassment. This suggestion 
is passed on to the Board in all seriousness. 


As is customary, students and draftsmen were invited 
to join the party after the conclusion of the business 
session, and all entered into the spirit of the occasion, 
and vice versa. One of the “Old Contemptibles”, a 
veteran of many an architectural competition and winner 
of a score, led a discussion on where are we headed 
for, or as the elder statesmen would succintly put it, 
“Whither Architecture”. He was an advocate of evolu- 
tion rather than revolution and thought that what 
currently passes for architecture has thrown tradition to 
the winds. A more qradual transition would produce 
better results. We should take a lesson from the deep 
sea diver who is put through the decompression chamber 
before he is allowed on deck. The numerous examples 
of Architectural bends” evident today lend weight to 
this argument. 


He is an advocate of simplicity but believes that 
ornament should be used for accent, like artificial eye- 
lashes on a Hollywood actress or a mole on the be- 
wigged and powdered beauty of yesteryear. 


The ancients at the meeting did not have it all their 
own way. The younger members believed Canada was 
at least fifty years behind in architectural design. With 
the exception of a few buildings there were no examples 
of good modern in Canada. It was pointed out that in 
Europe modern architecture was evolving while we 
were still in the Victorian Era. As an example, 
Mendelssohn's house was mentioned. I was tempted to 
remark that I knew nothing of Mendelssohn's house but 
had visited Beethoven's Geburthaus. I learned subse- 
quently that the Mendelssohn house referred to was 
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built in the nineteen thirties. It was the perspective of 
youth that placed the “dirty thirties” in the Victorian 
Era. 


I do not know how the discussion affected the other 
tyros, but I left the meeting fired with a great ambition. 
If I ever get too old to work, I intend to study architecture. 


E. J. Gilbert 


COMMUNITY AESTHETICS 
(Continued from page 25) 


larly presentable in appearance, is one of screening. 
Sometimes board fences are considered adequate, but 
more advanced practice has made use of fairly dense 
planting of such a character that it does not lose its value 
as a screen in winter. 


Maintenance 
Pervading the whole of any discussion of appearance, 
is the realization that good conditions once established 
must be maintained, and connected with maintenance is 
the problem of the control of nuisances, among which 
smoke is probably the most prominent. 


Few of man’s undertakings today are of such a per- 
manent and impervious character that they do not require 
at least a modicum of maintenance. Most developments 
require a good deal. Unless we are prepared and appre- 
ciate the value of a good job of “housekeeping”, the 
finest buildings and works of man can soon become 
desolated and unkempt. At this point an adequate pro- 
gram should be established for the control of smoke 
and similar nuisances which, if not dealt with properly, 
can create in some cities an almost impossible main- 
tenance problem. Excellent results have been achieved 
in certain cities in the United States in this regard. As 
well as eliminating a nuisance, the possibility of restora- 
tion and apparently unlimited improvement has so stimu- 
lated community life and business as to constitute a 
positive renaissance. Such is the value of sincere and 
concerted efforts toward betterment of appearance and 
therefore of living and working conditions. The creation 
of a community that is fine to look upon and a pleasure 
to belong to cannot be brought about only through the 
initial job of planning and development however ade- 
quate and competent that may be — it is a never-ending 
day to day job in which everyone in his community must 
have a part. 


ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM 
(Continued from page 41) 


able man, ‘the man on the Clapham omnibus’ as Lord 
Bowen phrased it, the juryman common or special, 
would think a correct appreciation of the work; and it 
is of the highest importance to the community that the 
critic should be saved from any such possibility.” 


In other words the jury, in deciding the question, have 
no right to apply the standard of their own taste to the 
subject matter criticised. If this were so there would be 
an end to all just and necessary criticism, for a jury 
could then say that a criticism was unfair merely be- 
cause they did not agree with the views expressed by 
the critic. What a jury has to decide is this: could a 
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fair-minded man, however prejudiced he might be, or 
however exaggerated or obstinate his views have written 
this criticism?—which is a totally different question from 
the question, Do you agree with what he said?” 


Reprinted from THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL for October 12 and 19, 1950. 
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BOOK REVIEW 
TEMPERATURE AND HUMAN LIFE 
By C. E. A. Winslow and L. P. Herrington 


272 pp., 6” x 9”, 39 figs., glossary, references, index. Published by 
S. J. Reginald Saunders & Co. Ltd., 84 Wellington Street West, Toronto. 
Price $4.50. 

The researches of the authors in the John B. Pierce 
Laboratory of Hygiene at New Haven, Connecticut, are 
well known in engineering and scientific circles and, 
while this book is essentially a physiological study, its 
contents are “important to architects, heating and ven- 
tilating engineers, designers of clothing, public health 
officials, doctors and everyone who is connected with 
the effects of temperature on the human body”. 


Early attempts, starting about 1614 A.D., were made 
sporadically to obtain quantitative and reliable experi- 
mental data in this field and “the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers had the remarkable 
foresight thirty years ago to establish a research labora- 
tory in which highly significant elementary physiologi- 
cal studies were begun”. This movement was accelerated 
during the Second World War, when it became neces- 
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sary for military, naval and air personnel to operate 
efficiently under extreme conditions of heat and cold. 
Experience previously gained on the insulation of build- 
ings and pipes proved to be valuable when studying the 
insulation of the human body. 


The concept of energy and the laws of exchange, now 
taken as matters of course, received very reluctant 
acceptance in the nineteenth century, both Joule and 
Helmholtz being treated very cavalierly by their fellow 
scientists. However, the dynamic relationship between 
energy and work which was established at that time, is 
basic in the understanding of human metabolism. The 
thermal efficiency of the human body, considered as a 
heat engine, is about 20 per cent, or approximately that 
of an automobile engine, and recent experiments have 
revealed a “remarkably close relation between factory 
work performed and the calorie intake of the diet in 
excess of a basal figure”. 


As in the case of an engine, the temperature of the 
body must be kept constant to enable it to function 
properly and accordingly, one of the chapters is devoted 
to a detailed study of the various avenues of heat loss 
and their relative importances under different circum- 
stances. The individual influences of evaporation (per- 
spiration), conduction and radiation and their combined 
effect, together with the thermostatic action of networks 
of blood vessels just beneath the skin, are explained in 
detail and the experimental methods employed and the 
apparatus used in the authors’ investigations are clearly 
and simply described. The skin is apparently an extra- 
ordinarily sensitive indicator, as ‘’an increase in radiation 
intensity (on the forehead) of 0.0014 Calorie per square 
centimetre per second caused a rise in skin temperature 
of 0.003°C. (0.0054°F) in three seconds, and this was 
sufficient to provoke a sensation of warmth”. 


Different parts of the body have different sensitivities, 
and therefore require different kinds and amounts of 
protection. This problem was studied, not only on clothed 
and unclothed subjects, but also on models which were 
electrically heated by separate circuits to simulate the 
actual conditions of the human body. “With low relative 
humidity the clothed subject can adapt itself better than 
the nude subject up to 125°F., while with high humidity 
the reverse is the case. This explains in part why the 
_ dwellers in hot desert regions commonly wear reasona- 
bly heavy clothing, while those in hot humid climates 
go as nearly naked as possible.” The protection of the 
head in hot, sunny climates also receives detailed 
attention. 


The word “clo” has been proposed as the name for a 
unit of heat insulation which would have practical 


meaning for non-technical groups and this is defined as 
“the clothing required to keep a resting subject in a 
comfortable state when the subject is seated in an atmos- 
phere of 70°F., with a relative humidity less than 50 per 
cent. and air movement at 20 ft. per min.” The standard 
metabolism is 50 kg Cal per square metre per hour (one 
“met”). The name proposed is simple and expressive 
but has unfortunate associations! The superiority of wool 
as compared with cotton is noted and the advantages of 
metallic surfaces receive adequate attention. Not much 
is said about women, as most of the experiments were 
made on men, but it is stated that ‘’as a result of lower 
conductance and lower skin temperature, heat loss for 
women in the cold zone was 10 per cent lower than that 
for men”. This may explain some of the eccentricities in 
feminine clothing. For obvious reasons, questions of 
weight and bulk in military uniforms are studied in detail. 


The transition from clothing to shelter occurs quite 
naturally and various misconceptions that were preva- 
lent until recently on the functions and objectives of air 
conditioning are fully discussed, the important point 
being made that “the thermal properties of an atmos- 
pheric environment are of far greater significance for 
well-being than the chemical properties of the air”. The 
feeling of freshness in a well ventilated room is due to 
more effective cooling of the body. The most famous 
illustrations of its antithesis are the Black Hole of Calcutta 
and the deaths of over seventy-two people out of two 
hundred in a closed cabin on the Londonderry” (1848). 
Ideal temperatures, humidities and degrees of ventilation 
are considered in detail and it is stated that there is no 
one instrument or method that will give a satisfactory 
combined index — they must be evaluated separately 
and combined appropriately. 


Methods of air conditioning, building insulation, orien- 
tation and other well-known technical problems are 
covered very briefly and the reader interested in these 
matters would be well advised to refer to other books 
which deal with such factors in greater detail. 


The chapter on Climate and Health is good and the 
interesting point is made that ‘on a world map of annual 
mean temperatures, the isotherm of 70°F. passes 
through, or close to, all the centres of early civilization”. 
The invention of the hypocaust (indoor heating) made it 
possible to extend those civilizations to the cooler 
regions. By the same token “May not vast areas in the 
sub-tropics become the seat of mighty civilizations, as 
summer air conditioning meets human physiological 
needs with similar efficiency ?” 

E. A. Allcut, 


Prof. of Mechanical Engineering, 
University of Toronto, 
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INSULUX Glass Block floods the modern classroom with perfectly 
diffused daylight ... every desk is fully lit. Prismatic, reeded or beautifully 
decorative, Insulux Glass Block is finding a place in homes, offices, schools and 
factories. Its insulating qualities simplify air-conditioning and heating. 
Its distinctively attractive appearance lends a note of dignity to the 
architecture; and Insulux needs no upkeep. 


| UUs Glas 
e Uhington S LIMITED + Head Office: 165 Bloor St. E., Toronto 


+ Branches: Saint John, Halifax, Montreal, Rouyn, Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton, St. Catharines, London, Sudbury, 


Fort William, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 


e Agents: Kitchener, Tait Glass Co. Ltd.; Victoria: O’Neil Glass and Paint Ltd.; St. John’s, Newfoundland: Peters & Sons. 
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CLASS “B" DARLING TYPE “D” CENTRIFUG ap 
CENTRIFUGAL “K" STORAGE PUMP 
PUMP WATER HEATER Bulletin 46C 
Bulletin 41C Bulletin 40 


For over sixty years, the famous Darling ingot 
stamp has served as an infallible guide for 
men who measure quality in terms of 


YEOMANS- 
performance. Darling engineers are working DARLING 
constantly on modifications to meet SEWAGE 
EJECTORS 


the many new and complicated demands of 
industry, every new design backed by 
the equally famous Darling airtight guarantee. 


Yeomans-Darling 
Manual 


DARLING FUEL 
OIL PUMPING 

& AND HEATING 

SET 

Bulletin 60 


CARRUTHERS- 
DARLING BOILER 
FEED PUMP 
Bulletin 44C 
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THERS LIMITED 
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HALIFAX + SAINT JOHN + QUEBEC + ARVIDA + TIMMINS 
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FOR 
PORCELAIN ENAMELLED CAST IRON RECESSED BATHS 


The smart appearance and utility of modern 


Port Hope baths endure — for they are made of cast iron with 
fused-on porcelain enamel. Their glass-smooth, durable 


finish assures not only lasting beauty, but ease of cleaning as well. 


The comprehensive 
Port Hope line offers a 
complete selection of styles 
and sizes to meet varying 
bathroom requirements. 
For example: 


THE 
riterion 
— has the graceful lines 
and distinctive design which make 
it a most appropriate selection 
for modern homes. The wide front 
panel affords a flat, safe seat. 


Available with either left or right 
hand outlets, in 5 ft. size. 


THE 4 À 


— meets today’s demands for a 
smart, low-in-height (14 ins.) bath. 
It has all the built-in quality of 
larger Port Hope baths, is available in 
5 ft. size, either right or left hand, 


PORT HOPE SANITARY 


Manufacturing Co. Limited 


Manufacturers of Porcelain Enamelled Fixtures 
at PORT HOPE, Ontario 


Sales Offices in MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 
Distributed by wholesalers from coast to coast. 


5.0115 
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Provide long life 
and economy with 
ANACONDA 


C le] ie) Pe) E Re T U B be & The installed cost of ANACONDA 
Copper Tube is no more than that 
of a conventional system. 


f | ° Copper tube offers the convenience of 
or soil, waste and vent lines light weight and the great labor-saving 
feature of solder-type fittings. 
Smaller outside diameter often saves 
special carpentry. 


And copper tube and fittings provide 
smooth interiors for unobstructed 
flow — interiors that remain 

smooth because copper can’t rust, 
discourages clogging. 


Whenever you install ANACONDA 
Copper Tubes you are giving an owner 
the best piping money can buy — 
assuring him of utmost satisfaction. 
Would you like further information 
about ANACONDA Copper Tubes for 
soil, waste and vent lines? Write 
Anaconda American Brass Limited, 
Main Office and Plant: New Toronto, 
Ontario. Montreal Office: 939 
Dominion Square Building. Since 
1922 Headquarters in Canada 

for Copper and Brass. 


à 
AnACOWDA 
Copper and Brass 


Cr = ane 


It’s good business to use 


ANACONDA 


COPPER TUBES 
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Æ Lines for basketball, volley ball and shuffleboard 
courts never need to be repainted in this gymnasium. 
They are part of the handsome floor of Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile. 


Here a comparatively narrow cerridor in the 
lower lobby of a large hotel is made to appear 
wider through judicious use of narrow cross 
strips in a contrasting colour. The floor is 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. 


4 Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile here makes pos- 
sible a functional floor design accenting 
the circular shape of this attractive club 


entrance. 


for functional design 
in ARMSTRONG'S | 
resilient tile floors 
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Cusrom-manr floors of Arm- 
strong’s Asphalt Tile and Rubber Tile 
lend themselves readily and economi- 
cally to a practically unlimited range 
of designs. 


In addition to the commonly used 
geometrical patterns, sweeping curves, 
scrolls, floral designs, trade marks, 
names and monograms can be worked 
easily into tile floors. 


This flexibility of arrangement, 
coupled with the wide range of solid 
and marbleized colours available in 
Armstrong’s floor tiles, makes it pos- 
sible to design floors to harmonize with 
the contours of irregularly shaped 
rooms. Long, narrow rooms can be 
made to look wider. Store traffic can 
be subtly directed toward merchandise 
displays, and floor markings for game 
rooms, badminton or basketball courts 
can be permanently installed. 


If you’d like full information about 
our free services to architects, please 
write to Armstrong Cork Canada 
Limited, Floor Division, 6911 Decarie 
Boulevard, Montreal, P.Q. 


Even in the small planned kitchen above 
the decor is brightened and the floor 
area made to seem larger by using 
special inset designs in diagonally oppo- 
site corners. This floor is of Armstrong's 
Rubber Tile. 


In the knotty pine living room of a 
summer cottage, the simple design of the 
colourful Asphalt Tile floor harmonizes 
perfectly with the surroundings and lends 
unity to the furniture arrangement. 


Firm name and symbols of the store’s 
type of business are cleverly worked into 
this special inset in a floor of Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile installed in a hobby shop. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CANADA LIMITED 


Saint John, N.B. + Quebec City + 


Montreal 


Toronto 


Winnipeg 


Calgary 


Vancouver 
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MONTREAL 


UNITY BY DESIGN... 
lexwoo 


PROBLEM —To create unity between curved 
and straight surfaces in the Council Chamber of 
Montreal’s handsome new International Aviation 
Building. 

SOLUTION — Flexwood — Flat Cut Walnut... 
curved and straight treatment combine to create a 
setting of dignity and decoration, befitting an in- 
ternational council chamber. Flexwood was grace- 
fully curved outwards towards ceiling to make an 
interesting contrast with straight lines of long wall 
surfaces. 


FLEX WOOD-—A teal wood equally adaptable to 
traditional or modern decor. Eminently suitable 
where a minimum of structural change is desired. 
See coupon below. 


PAUL COLLET & CO.LTD. 


LAURENTIEN HOTEL, MONTREAL 


Paul Collet & Co. Ltd. 
Dept. F2. 
Hotel Laurentien, Montreal, P.Q. 


Please send me FREE Flexwood Architectural Case History Book. 


nr. ln nf. “nt ee. Oe Le RS 


PER. 


Flat Cut Walnut Flexwood 
I.C.A.O Council Chamber — International Aviation Building, Montreal 
George S. Drummond, Architect-in-Chief, C.N.R. 


Name … SEE ns 


wr rn nr ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee = 
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through his organization and his skilled workmanship 
is qualified to execute all your works of 


TERRAZZO 


to obtain a guaranteed quality WOE Kio 
specify a 


SPECIALIZED CONTRACTOR member of 


‘ grouping all responsible firms in Canada 


THE CANADIAN TERRAZZO & 


MOSAIC CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 


TORONTO, ONT., P.O. BOX 4, STATION K. MONTREAL, QUE., P.O. BOX 123, OUTREMONT 
cS AI AERA 7 VE A RE IEEE EN 
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STORAGE SHELVES 


ARE REQUIRED... 


SHELVING 


in your plans 


* Patent applied for 


New in Canada, this revolutionary shelving is made of 
wood and is extremely strong. Constructed on the self- 
tension principle, Lundia Prefabricated Sectional Shelving 
is easy to erect, expand or dismantle. Simplicity of design 
makes possible its use in an almost unlimited number of 
different ways in homes, offices and factories. Write today 


for further information about versatile, low-cost Lundia 
Shelving. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Standard measurements for each section 
Depth 


Length Height 
122 24”, 30” or 36” 84” 
18” 30” or 36” 84” 
24” 30” or 36” 84" 
30” 30” or 36” 84” 
36” 48” 


84” 


Shelves are adjustable every 2 inches. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Lundia Shelving comes in sections. After the first standard 
section ot unit has been installed, this shelving can ‘be 


extended to any length by simply adding additional 
sections and shelves. 


Manufactured and sold in Canada by 
HILL-CLARK-FRANCIS 
LIMITED 
New Liskeard, Ontario 


Canada’s Largest and Best Equipped 
Millwork Plant 


JOSAM 


There’s Always 


SOMETHING MORE 


in a fF Product 


Josam Products are the leaders in the field because they 
give you more than you would expect. They are more thor- 
oughly engineered, better constructed, and easier to install. 
Here's a typical example of one out of many hundreds of 
Josam Products made to meet every drainage requirement! 


a features of 
me Non-Clog 


waste lines 
Bucket intercepts a 


cket beco 
When bu maintained throu 


| . f . wi 
rainage sut ace, signa ing the ne 


bucket. 
positive gua 


d floating debut: 
tely filled, the surface drain- 
e 


tying the 
age is still ed for empty 


and a guste 
he bucket an 
ited or lost, t F 
shen Bias grate cannot be a 
Lie ie has been returned to 
he bu 


d against carelessness: 
r 


grate 
in the drain unless 


drain body: 


OVER 2000 DIFFERENT TYPES OF 


Drainage Products 


TO MEET EVERY DRAINAGE CONDITION 


ROOF DRAINS 


Top provides con- 
tinuous drainage in 


SHOCK 
ABSORBERS 
To eliminate water FITTINGS 
spite of accumul- hammer in pipe Inlets, outlets, gut- 
ated debris. nes. ters, 


SWIMMING POOL 


overflows. 


MODI SOL 


BACKWATER 
SEWER VALVES 
To prevent sewer 
contents from back- 
ing up into base- 

ment floors. 


INTERCEPTERS 


For grease, oil, hair, 
plaster and sedi- 
ment. 


NON-CLOG FLOOR 
DRAIN 


Assures positive 
drainage and warns 
of stoppage in ad- 
vance. 


For literature write: 


CANADA LIMITED 
267 Davenport Road — Dept. D 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Representatives throughout the Dominion 
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Sacha, selects 
RADIANT HEATING 


for their Canadian Assembly Plant 


“Ask the man who owns one” has long been 
the Packard Motor Car Company’s sales challenge; 
and as Packard’s famous slogan recognizes, the 
recommendation of the user is the sincerest form 
of praise. 


Advantages of In a unique plan developed by Packard’s con- 


tractor, Page-Hersey continuous Weld Steel 


Pipe was laid on cast-in-place concrete sills, 
before pouring the concrete floor. (Radiant 
Heating has since been installed in two new 


Packard buildings in Chicago.) 
For Industrial Construction 


Lower first cost Warm, dry floors Every inch of floor space 
Minimum maintenance No “cold spots‘’ even close available 

Fuel savings up to 30% to large window areas or No “cold” machinery 

Even temperatures at all levels “drive-in” doors Ideal working conditions all winter 


For lifetime dependability, architects and experienced engineers insist on Page-Hersey 


PAGE-HERSEY 


@ eS 
CONTINUOUS WELD STEEL PIPE FOR Cclianit feat 
. 60-P 


ed eee on ceca! PAGE-HERSEY TUBES, LIMITED, 100 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, ONT. 
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The “Revolvodor” is the modern concept 
of the old-fashioned clothes closet! 


OVER the years, automatic heating . . . dream” 

kitchens and ‘’planned” bathrooms have be- 
come permanently accepted building improve- 
ments — yet, antiquated clothes closets remain! 
It's time for a change — and more and more archi- 
tects and builders these days, are finding the new 
‘’Revolvodor'’ wardrobe closet to be the first really 
functional advance over conventional design! Inves- 
tigate the potentials of ’Revolvodor” yourself — 
write for specifications and installation data today. 


Canadian Manufacturer and Distributor 


BUILDERS FLOORING & MILLWORK LTD. 


250 St. HELENS Avenue TORONTO. ONTARIO. 
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FLINTKOTE 
INDUSTRIAL MASTIC FLOORS 


Floors made with Flintkote Mastic Flooring Asphalt Emulsion 
give a lifetime promise of durability . . . safe, quiet, easy-to-walk- 
on resiliency. Low in first cost Flintkote Industrial Mastic Floors 
are unrivalled for keeping maintenance costs at rock bottom. Cold 
laid by hand trowel or power float over wood, steel, concrete or 
other firm base, they are equally suitable for new floor construction 
or resurfacing old floors. 


STEEL LINED VESTIBULE 
AND INNER DOORS 


This particular Dominion unit is designed to be mounted 
in masonry opening after vault is completed. The inner 
doors feature the convenient up-and-down bolt action 
held in check by key lock. Dimensions are: clear door 
opening — 78” high by 30” wide — vestibule 16” deep or 
more to suit wall. Standard finish is sage brush gray, 
gold striped with varnished eggshell finish. We'll be 
pleased to send you complete specifications and instal- 
lation data on this and other Dominion Vault door units. 


00 foo foo | oo 
[so Tee Too oo) FLINTKOTE 
eo fee [oo I oo SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES 
oo [oo [oo | co COLD PROCESS ROOFS 
mn Nic > 30 2 ec ” Le . . 
09 PlL:e. oo Dee 1s the BY unit containing 40 With Flintkote Cold Process Roofing better built-up roofs applied 
oO 7 = = eposit Boxes im sizes as follows : 12 cold are a reality. Properly used, this superior roofing will outlast 
sl eRe ES) 22 boxes, 2 x 5 à 4 boxes, 234” x 514%” and all other types of bituminous coating exposed to the weather. It 
salons AG 24 boxes 3” x 5”. Also available are “A” will not run, flow, crack or alligator even in the hottest weather, 
_ = = = units of 26 Deposit Boxes in sizes as fol- but provides a finished roof of exceptional wearability and excel- 
00 i 
ha ee = 22 aye 16 boxes, Mh x 5”, 8 boxes, 4” x 5” lent appearance. 
AOE Re and 2 boxes 634" x 1078 2 C OCOD. Flintkote Cold Process Roofs and Industrial Mastic 
Ro lean ee o tain 52 Deposit Boxes 2” x 5”. Floors are but two of the many products for indus- 
22 trial and home application made in Canada by 


Units of any desired dimension other than 


Waste odayerorirtoria: the above can be furnished. 
tion on the complete line 
of Dominion Safes and 


Vault Doors. 


‘ [a 
PROTECTION || 


Write for detailed specifications 
SAFE AND VAULT COMPANY 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
CANADA 


30TH STREET, LONG BRANCH, TORONTO 14 


Sales Offices in Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Montreal, Sackville, N.B., Charlottetown, St. John’s, Nfld. 


LIMITED 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
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3 ÉERING STAFF AND 

AOD PLANT ARE ALWAYS 

READY TO HELP YOU SOLVE 

YOUR WIRE AND CABLE 
PROBLEMS. a 


TEACHING 
ENTERTAINING 


INSTRUCTION 
RECREATION 


ELECTRO-VOX brings the whole school within 


earshot or voice range of the principal. 


Without leaving his desk, the principal may 
check class-room routine, supervise even, when 
the professor is out of his class-room, give in- 
structions to teacher or pupil; in short, be every- 
where or anywhere his presence is required. No 
messenger is called, there need be none of this 
running up and down the corridors. A flash signal 
light gives warning that the Head has something 


to say. 


ELECTRO-VOX school installation consists of: 
Central-control desk, comprising the intercom- 
munication system, radio receiver, phonograph, 
and selector for eighty class-rooms or less. 
Nation-wide ELECTRO-VOX has factory- 
trained installers and service men, a policy of 


undivided responsibility. 


Mail the coupon for full details 


I 
I 
1 
I 
I 
1 
1 
1 
2222 Ontario St. East, MONTREAL. ! 
1 
I 
I 
I 
i 
I 
i 
i 
1 


Please send the facts on how ELECTRO-VOX aids in 


school management. 


NAME Z (of: School) oh. orte ern oe ene renee eee 


ATTENTION.... 


wmEMBER 


in all of its forms is in 


SHORT SUPPLY 
Perhaps You Can Help! 


GONCRETE 
REINFORCING BARS 


The demand for Concrete Reinforcing Bars origi- 
nates with the designing engineer. It is he alone who 
determines whether our limited supply is to be used 
economically or wastefully. He alone, by eliminating 
all over conservative practices, can stretch the avail- 
able tonnage to do all the necessary jobs. 


It is good practice to safeguard our national 
resources by utilizing the full strength of each bar 
used. In the design of load bearing concrete structures 
the use of High Elastic Limit Steel Bars having ASTM 
A305 deformations will help greatly to alleviate © 
shortages in much needed engineering materials. 


Maximum efficiency and real economy (with con- 
sequent Conservation of Steel and of Man Hours) 
will be attained by designing steel, where possible, 
up to 30,000 psi in tension and by omitting all 
obsolete hooks. 


Specify 


RAIL STEEL BARS 


(ASTM A16 and A305) 


BURLINGTON STEEL CO. 


LIMITED 


HAMILTON ONTARIO 
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(ESP) ROOF DECK 


ESP Roof Deck is the modern method of roof construction for 
a wide variety of uses. Especially satisfactory because of its 
ease of erection and unusual strength, ESP Roof Deck is 
produced in sections two feet wide and supplied in lengths 
up to twelve feet of either painted or galvanized steel. 


Send your specifications to our Contract Division . . . We will 
be pleased to quote on your particular requirements. 


EASTERN STEEL PRODUCTS | 


LIMITED 
PRESTON + TORONTO + MONTREAL 


CHECK THESE 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


Ideal for warehouses, industrial plants, 
auditoriums, office buildings, apartments, 
hospitals, schools and alterations to 


old buildings. 


Ease of installation— installed easily and 
swiftly by welding or sheet metal screws. 


Maximum strength—1%" deep, with 
flutings on six-inch centers. 


Light but sturdy construction—no excessive 
weight despite sturdy fabrication 
(18 or 20 gauge). 


Flexibility — equally suitable on small 

or large projects. Any standard insulation 
and built-up roofing can be used 

with ESP deck. 


OTHER ESP PRODUCTS 
INCLUDE : 


Steel Windows 

Mechanical Window Operators 
Rolling Steel Doors 

Overhead Doors 

Kalamein Doors and Windows 
Revolving Doors 

Ormco Fire Doors 

Tin Clad Fire Doors 

Fire Door Hardware 

Access Doors 

Industrial Steel Doors 

Electric Operators for Doors 
Roofing and Sheet Metal 
Metal Door Frames 
Swartwout Ventilators 
Airmovers, Heat Valves 
Skylights 

Toilet Partitions 


ADEQUATE WIRING 


One of the first things a woman looks for in a home is adequate 
electrical outlets — and there is where P & S Despard Wiring 
Devices make their biggest hit. It’s easy to sell women on these 
compact, easy-to-install wiring systems. 


The attractive one-gang plate gives 
the housewife a switch, pilot light, 
appliance outlet or night light — or 
any combination — in every room. 


DESPARD 
WIRING DEVICES 


Manufactured in Canada by 
Renfrew Electric and Refrigerator Co. Ltd., Renfrew, Ont. 


ae 

Gucranecd by > 

Loot Housekeeping 
Fe 


North York, Toronto: Formica* desk tops are a feature of the Glen 
Park School. Their unusually-smooth, long-wearing surfaces are easy 
to clean and are unharmed by ink. *Trade Mark. 


Eaton’s of Canada, Supplier 


Distributed in Canada by 


ARNOLD 
BANFIELD 


TORONTO + OAKVILLE : MONTREAL 


MORE 


H.¢.F w 


OOD PRODUCTS 


PRESSURE v SEAL 


H-C-F FACTS 


+ Our large modern plant covers 23 acres, of which 165,000 
sq. ft. are under cover. 


+ Equipment includes many special woodworking machines, 
GER a modern double-end Tenoner and high-speed 
sticker 


WINDOW UNITS 


New in Canada, Andersen Window Units are constructed with 
the revolutionary Pressure Seal. This wedge-like action, which 
does away with weights or balances, makes these windows 
absolutely weather tight, yet permits easy removal of the 
sash for cleaning purposes. Designed for quick installations, 
Andersen Window Units are available in several sizes. Write 
today for complete information. 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD IN CANADA BY 


HILL-CLARK-FRANCIS LIMITED 


New Liskeard, Ontario 
Canada’s Largest and Best Equipped Millwork Plant 
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For communicating doors... 


Kennatrack Series 300 is by far the most 
popular of sliding door hardware manu- 
factured. It can be used in almost every 
type of interior door and its acceptance 
has been proven by widespread demand. 
To the architect it offers great versatility 
in design . .. being equally practical for 
either communicating or by-passing in- 


stallations. 


KENNATRACK ! 
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By-passing Door Arrangement for Series 300 


Series 300, like all other Kennatrack applications, does not employ a dirt-catching 
device or tracks on the floor. Result : no floor cleaning problem. Kennatrack is so 
designed that it is impossible for door hangers to jump the track. 


Doors sliding on Kennatrack make big savings in floor space possible . . . and add 
much symmetrical beauty to any interior. 


MINIMUM HEADROOM IS REQUIRED ! 


No screws are employed in connecting the 
series 300 hanger to the door — and when the 
expansion plug is tightened, all possibility of 
loosening is eliminated. 


17 QUEEN STREET EAST, TORONTO-PLaza 7022 
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SPECIFY WOOD 
FOR SECURITY 


For centuries wood has been 


man’s basic material of con- 


struction — tried and tested and 


not been found wanting. Its The illustration shows a wall and shelf in cream-glazed tiles | 
id . LES in the food store at St. Vincent’s School, Dartford, England. | 
ability to “take it has been Architect : Gerald E. Burgess, F.R.I.B.A. | 


| 
proven in five years of grueling | 
warfare. In England the best known name in | 
GLAZED AND FLOOR TILES IS | 


Eight Reasons for Using Wood C | RT E R 
1. WOOD makes for economy. 


2. WOOD alone lasts for centuries. REPRESENTED IN EASTERN CANADA BY 
3. WOOD is easily adapted to SPIELMAN AGENCIES LTD. 
the job in hand. 420 LAGAUCHETIERE STREET WEST, MONTREAL 1 


4. WOOD makes for speed in con- 
struction. 


5. WOOD lends itself to modern 
trends in construction and design. 


6. WOOD gives maximum protec- 
tion. 


7. WOOD lends unmatched beauty 
and harmony to construction. and 


8. WOOD guarantees maximum E Q U IPM EN T 


safety for minimum cost. for all kinds of 
public buildings. 


SOUND PLANNING 
CALLS FOR WOOD CONSTRUCTION 


SPECIAL CONTRACT DIVISION 


e TORONTO (Head Office) 


HALIFAX, MONTREAL, LONDON, WINNIPEG, 
REGINA, EDMONTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


Please direct all communications specifically to the 
WH ITE Pl Awl E BU REAU Special Contract Division 


27 GOULBOURN AVE., OTTAWA, ONT. 
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Architects: Northwood and Chivers, and Moody and Moore ; 


Pa os 
Terre cco: 


Site AME a SE. NES 
Associated. 


Choice of Frigidaire refrigeration for thousands of 
hospitals, clinics and institutions over more than a 
quarter of a century, is tribute indeed to the sureness 
of Frigidaire’s protection — of its proven economy — 
of its dependability. 

Two factors have been mainly responsible for 
Frigidaire’s outstanding acceptance in the medical and 
institutional field. First is the equipment itself. Frigi- 
daire equipment is designed and built by the most 
experienced organization in the refrigeration industry. 
It has back of it the creative and manufacturing 
resources of General Motors. 


Secondly, Frigidaire has its refrigeration engineers 
located strategically to all parts of Canada to design 
and supervise the installation of your Frigidaire sys- 
tem. And to make sure that your Frigidaire system is 
right for your requirements, Frigidaire can specify 
from the most complete line of commercial refrigera- 
tion products built — more than 400 different types. 


Frigidaire will give this sure protection and 
economy of operation to your buildings 
There is no cost to you — no obligation in any way — 
in learning the facts about what Frigidaire refrigera- 
tion will do for you. Before you build, make alterations, 
or modernize, give your local Frigidaire Commercial 
Refrigeration Dealer an opportunity to present these 
facts to you and discuss your particular requirements. 


Or mail the coupon below. 


| rigide. 
Aider 1s made only by General Mot 
ee ors 


Winnipeg General 


: cote of Canada, Limited, Leaside, Ontario 


In the new Maternity Pavilion of | 


Hospital JR 


Frigidai 
Der ate Products of Cana 


jade, Ontario 
© would like 
More info . 
the following Purpose eRe 


me : é 
IL FOR FULL INFORMATION 


da, Limited 


Le 


rigidaire e 


Auipment for 


ut 


SINCE 1881 


FAULTLESS 
SERVICE ne + 


DIAPHRAGM TYPE Cialis 
: Fire-Fighting Equipment 


We have fully equipped the 
WALLBERG MEMORIAL SCHOOL 
SUNNYBROOK HOSPITAL 
HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN 
BANK OF MONTREAL 
THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Your enquiries invited 


WILSON & COUSINS 
LIMITED 
35 McCAUL STREET TORONTO 2B 


TILE BY 


DELANY 
FLUSH 
VALVES 


Full information, AND ASSURES 
catalogs, price e BEAUTY 
lists on request— VACUUM © CLEANLINESS 


please contact our e SANITATION 


noet ofc, BREAKERS © ENDURANCE 


Ask for bulletin 
9-13. FOR FLOORS AND WALLS 


Samples and full particulars available through 
Tiling Contractors or direct from us 


FRONTENAC FLOOR ann WALL TILE CO. 
LIMITED 
KINGSTON - - ONTARIO 


THE JAMES ROBERTSON | 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SAINT JOHN N.B. QUEBEC PLUMBING-HEATING 


MONTREAL OTTAWA TORONTO MILL SUPPLIES 
& Wholesalers 
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IT'S EASY TO MOUNT 
THE NEW AH&H 
ONE-PIECE PORCELAIN 
PULL RECEPTACLE 


Just thread the mounting screw 
into the fibre strip-and install! 


There’s no need to fumble 


and no strain on the socket... 
when you install this 
simple one-piece receptacle. 


...note how fibre strap holds 
socket and screws in position 
while mounting 


Ask your electrical 
wholesaler \ 


ARROW-HART &HEGEMAN 


(CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 
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This luminous ceiling in a large generating 
station is typical of the use being made of 
PLEXIGLAS in the Electrical Industry. Excellent 
glare-free diffusion of light throughout the room 
is achieved by installing large panels of white 
translucent PLEXIGLAS acrylic plastic below cold 
cathode tubes. The lightweight plastic sheets, 
sanded on one side, are three feet square and 
47” thick. 


e Lightweight 
e Shatter-Proof 


e Excellent Diffusion 


e Easily Installed 


PLEXIGLAS may answer your problem Write today for a catalogue 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 


RYSTAL GLASS 


& PLASTICS LID. 


54 DUKE STREET, TORONTO 
WA. 2345 


708 WALNUT STREET, MONTREAL 
Fl. 5201 


| 


| 


ARCHITECTS RECOMMEND 


FRANKI CAISSON PILES | 


because 


~FRANKI PILES CARRY MORE TONS 


Some of our recent Canadian Contracts: 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co. extension, Sturgeon 
Falls, Ont. 


PER PILE” 


Estimates Promptly Prepared 


Biscuit Factory, David et Frere, Montreal. 


Dominion Textiles — Burlington Mills, Sher- 
GTR Office Building, and Loading Platforms, brooke, P.Q. À 
onaventure Station, Montreal. " A : 
SRB OR NA ORETES Steinberg Groceterias, Cote des Neiges and 


Arena, Montmagny, P.Q. 
Post Office, St. Jerome, P.Q. 
Monkland High School, Montreal. 


Station, Farnham, P.Q., and Angus Shops exten- 
sion, C.P.R. 


St. Joseph Hospital extension, Sudbury, Ont. 


Ontario Streets, Montreal, P.Q. 


United Stores, Ontario and Bourbonnieres Streets, 
Montreal. 


Hydro-Quebec Kanawaki 
Ville La Salle, P.Q. 


Suspension Towers, 


Canadian International Paper Co., Hawkesbury, 
nt. 


Catholic Seminary, Amos, P.Q. 


4911 Cote des Neiges Road 
MONTREAL 


FRANKI COMPRESSED PILE 


COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Arena, Val D'Or, P.Q. 


Hydro-Quebec, 
Montreal. 


Service Centre, Jarry Street, 


168 Richmond Street West 
TORONTO 
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USE D.B. LONG SPAN JOISTS, 
which give large, clear floor areas without supporting columns. 
D.B. Long Span Joists are economical, simple to erect and are 
backed by more than 60 years of structural engineering experience. 


Standard designs are available immediately. 


Special designs are readily obtainable at short notice. 


Write for Catalogue SDD-100J. 


*Other Divisions: 
BOILER + MECHANICAL * PLATEWORK + WAREHOUSE 


Plants at: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - . WINNIPEG + TORONTO - OTTAWA + MONTREAL 
¢ mpanies: EDMONTON | + SAULT ATE, MARIE . QUEBEC + AMHERST, N.S. 


WHY 
WATERPROOF 
CONCRETE? 


Concrete can be made waterproof 
under ideal conditions by the careful 
mixing of Portland Cement, carefully 
selected aggregates and no more than 
the precise amount of water necessary 
for its complete hydration; however in 
order to produce the plasticity or 
“workability”, so necessary for the 
flow of concrete into the forms, it is 
essential to add more water than is 
necessary for the hydration of the 
cement. The surplus water forms minute 
cells or pores which, communicating 
with each other, become what are 
termed capillary canals, that are 
capable of conveying water through- 
out the mass. 


PUDLO 


BRAND 


CEMENT 
WATERPROOFING POWDER 


Sold across Canada: 
Specification Booklet BJ51 and name of 


local agent sent to you by return mail 


SPIELMAN AGENCIES, LTD. 


420 LAGAUCHETIERE ST. WEST 
MONTREAL 1 
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The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 
Toronto 

WINDOWS BY 

CRESS WELL POMEROY 


he window areas of commercial buildings and institutions can be a 
source of expensive heat loss. Poorly fitting or warped windows, inadequate HAE 
weatherstripping, single glazing—all these increase heat loss and fuel cost. À \ 
Cresswell Pomeroy windows are designed as lasting, weather-tight units; 
weatherstripped all-round to stop seepage of wind, rain and dirt and double glazed to 
provide insulating air space between panes. Substantial fuel savings through 
reduction of heat loss can be effected by the use of Cresswell Pomeroy windows. 


Consult your architect or building contractor or write the 
nearest office of Cresswell Pomeroy for full information. 


2150 OXFORD AVE., MONTREAL 
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Wondering whether you have the best protection possible 

on that special installation? Specify Mosler—you can’t go 
wrong! Products by Mosler carry Underwriters’ Laboratories 
labels and Safe Manufacturer’s National Association labels for 
positive protection against Fire and Burglary. 


The Mosler line offers a complete range of Bank Vault Doors, 

‘Insulated Vault Doors, Armoured Chests and Safes, plus such 
specialized items as Auto-Teller Bank Windows and armoured 

Night Depository Chests. 


For full particulars, catalogs and architect’s specifi- 
cations, on products by the largest manufacturer 
f safes and vaults in the world, write today 

ontact the nearest branch. of 


branches in Canadian cities from Coast to Coast” 


